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Art. I. Apeleutherus ; or an Effort io attain Intellectual 
Freedom. In Four Parts. 1. On Religious and Moral 
Instruction. 2. On Public ert Social WVorship. 3. On 
Supernatural Revelation, 4. On a Future State. S8yo. 
pp. 285. R, Hunter. 1819, : 


THERE aré some voldimes which reduce us to a yéry unplea- 
sant dilemma. If we refrain from noticing them, in liopes 
that they will pass silently and harmlessly into oblivion, we 
may appear to some to have deserted the post which we have 
voluntarily undertaken to defend ; and if we affix that mark 
of reprotigttas to them which they deserve, we do it at the 
hazard of thus. giving additional publicity and circulation to 
opinions which are adverse to the best interests of morality 
and religion. ‘The. volume now before us comes fairly under 
this description. 
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the slightest disinclination to believe that this will be the 
case. But while Mr. Belsham condemns the work, we trust 
he will not forget, that “ the love of free enquiry,” which 
induced the author to write and publish it, was nourished and 
strengthened by his public labours. If Mr. Belsham deci- 
dedly disapproves of the author's opinions, and of the publi- 
cation which is intended to recommend them to the world, 
he will not be much gratified at the effect of his own preach. 
ing on the mind of Apeleutherus; and may, perhaps, be 
induced seriously to review the doctrines and arguments which 
have led to results so unhappy and so injurious. It is re- 
corded of a wise heathen, that, when he was applauded in a 
public assembly of Athenian people, he exclaimed, what 
foolish thing have [ done or said that I am thus greeted. 

The person who has taken upon himself the arduous office 
of a preacher of the Gospel, when selected by such a writer 
as Apeleutherus as the subject of a dedication, may well ask 
himself a more searching question. For, if he—has~taught 
but.one unhappy person of his congregation, to. regard the 
belief or disbelief of Christianity, as a matter of perfect in- 
diflerence, he has incurred a_ responsibility which worlds 
should not tempt us to share with him. 

In the Preface we are informed, that a free-thinker. is the 
most useful and honourable of all characters.—We are not 
fortunate enough to perceive the force of the argument which 
has led the author to this conclusion; but our readers. shall 
judge for themselves ; we canuot teo soon present them with 
an instance of the logical skill of a writer, who lias ventured 
to talk of “the desultory reasoning of Paul of Tarsus.” 
(P. 127.) The argument then appears to stand thus ; 


‘* The desire of knowledge, if it be cherished with a view to 
the improvement of moral practice, and the increase of human fe- 
licity, is of all the qualities and dispgsitions of the mind, the most 
honourable to its possessor ;” but sogelese cannot accomplish 
this noble aim in any important degree, unless it be cultivated with 
unbounded freedom.” : 


Ergo, a Free-thinker is the most eseful and honograble of 
all characters, Now, we Chriviians happen to recollect one 
instance at least, in-which the unbridled desire of knewledge 
‘* brought sia into the world and all our woe.” We are aware 
that Apeleutherus will deny the fact; but still, while it forms 
an article of our Creed, and we sincerely and unfeignedly. 
believe it, hé must net expect us to allow, that the cultiva- 
tion of knowledge with unbounded freedom is the best way 
of improving moral practice and increasing human felicity ; 
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or that a Freo-thinker is quite so valuable a personage as he 


imagined. His, however, is a doctrine of ancient standing ; 
for it was inculcated in Paradise by a very subtle reasoner, 
and Apeleutherus is welcome to all the benefit of his autho: 
rity. An author, whose tearning. aud acateness place lim 
at least on a level with any ef the Fathers of that school. in 
which Apeleutherus seems to have studied, has excellently 
observed, that | 


« The characteristic of this sect (the Free-thinkers) does not'lie 
at all in the definition of thinking, but in stating the true meanin 
of their adjective free, which in fact will be found to carry mitch : 
the same notion as bold, rash, arrogant, presumptuous, together 
with a strong propension to the paradox and the perverse *.”’ 


When Apeleutherus has convinced us, that these qualities 
and dispositions of the mitid are especially calculated to iin. 
prove moral practice, and increase human felicity, we sliall 
be prepared to adinit a Free-thihker to all the honours which 
he considers him te deserve. At present, with that experi- 
ence of the result of such qualities and dispositions which is 
furnished by the volume before us, we shall continue to regard 
a Free-thinker, as just so much more dangerous than a house- 
breaker and a murderer, as the life of the soul is more pre- 
cious fhan that of the bedy, and the treasures of heaven are 
preferable to the fleeting possessions of this lower world. 

We are aware, that this representation of a Free-thinker, 
will be attributed to the old arts of priestcraft; and to the 
interest which its votaries have ever felt in crying down those 
whe would emancipate the world from their tyranny, and 
“ contribute towards the demolition of the old and tottering 
fabric of superstition.” All this, however, we are prepared. 
toendure. We have only to remark in our turn, that the 
great Bentley fully proved his charges against the leading 
Free-thinkers of his day; and the volume before us furnishes 
sufficient evidence, that no material ingredient in that com- 
pound which constituted the free-thinking of Collins, has 
been omitted in the formation of Apeleutherus. | 

The work is divided into four parts: the fitst, treats of 
“religious and moral instruction ;” the second, of ** public 
and social worship ;” ‘the third, of “ supernatural revelation ;” 
and the fourth, of “a future state.” We shall endeavour 
to convey to our readers some general ideas of the author's 
opinions on these important subjects ; and it will not then 
require many specimens of the work itself to convince ther, 
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that we have not spokea of it in harsher terms than it de 
serves, 

The object of the first essay is to shew that all systems of 
public religion and moral instruction are monstrous and ab- 
surd ; and that it is no more necessary 


“‘ To burden the State with the care of providing persons to 
instract the people in holy things, than to call upon the same au- 
thority to appoint public bakers, butchers, taylors, or slioe-makers.”’ 
*“« If,’ says the author, ‘‘ there were a nation upon earth, in which 
liberty and equality were first principles; or, in other words, in 
which the welfare of all the members of the society, without pre- 
ference and without exception, were the great end of the insti- 
tution,—in such a nation one might hope, that instead of /egal 
truth and national doctrine, every man would be secured in that 
perfect and unbounded liberty of educating his offspring which is 
not only his original and natural right, but without which there 


can be no rational hope of any considerable and substantial im- 
provement in human affairs.’”” P, 14. 


Here then we have a summary of the author’s views on this 
part of his subject. Government has nothing to do witli 
the religion of the people—parents are the only proper in- 


structors of their children—an established religion is a use- 
less burden—a national priesthood is the great bar to human 
improvement and happiness—and with liberty and equality 
as the first principles of national polity, and a perfect indit- 
ference on the part of the State to religion, the highest de- 
gree of intellectual culture and social happiness may be at- 
tained, of which human nature is capable. 

As the circumstances of our own times have given us at 
opportunity of trying these opinions by their fruit; as we 
Know what liberty and equality did for France, and what the 
absence of a religious establishment has done, and is doing for 
the moral improvement and social happiness of America, we 
shall be able to appreciate their ful} value, and to award to 
Apeleutherus, exactly that share of merit which he deserves 
for his anxious endeavours to recommend them to the world. 
Unfortunately for his. philanthropic views, 


“« There are persons, and those of no mean ability, who maintain, 
that, without ecclesiastical establishments, ‘ the knowledge and 
profession of Christianity cannot be upheld ;’ and that, xo religion 
at all would be the consequence of leaving the people without any 


public means of instruction, or any regular celebration of the offices 
of Christianity*.” P. 15. 
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* “ Paley’s Moral and Political Philosophy.” 
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Of these persons, however, we are not left to guess eur 
author's opinion. ‘They are ejther prejudiced bigots, or crafty 
knaves : and their testimony and arguments are alike unwor- 
thy a moment's serious consideration, when weighed in the 
scale against the dicta of this great modern reformer ; who 
has discoyered, that ‘‘ there never was yet a rational govern- 
ment in the world,” or it would have exploded ‘“ the unnatu- 
ral opinion, that the business of religious and moral educa- 
tion is rather a national than a private concern ;” and would 
have acted upon the now undeniable fact, that “ to the ty- 
ranny of priests we are indebted, for the slow progress of 
truth, in religion, in philosophy, and in civil government.” 

What shall we venture to oppose to so doughty an antago- 
nist as this? The accumulated wisdom of ages; the unani- 
mous sentiment of all the best and most learned men whom 
the world has ever produced; the practice of every civilized 
nation and government which has ever existed, except one ; 
or the positive command and unerring word of God himself ? 
Alas! all these are but puny defences against the thunder of 
Apeleutherus, and altogether powerless to controvert his argu- 
ments. For, as error, ignorance, and vice continue to pre- 
vail in the world; and nothing can be more certain than that 
these are to be exclusively attributed to the persons, whose 
occupation and duty it is to inculcate truth, knowledge, and 
virtue, and to the folly of the world in supposing, that any 
public instructors in such things are riage the inference 
is plain, that an Established Religion, and an established 
priesthood should be at once abolished, and then the interests 
of truth and virtue will be effectually secured. Q. E. D. 

ortunately, however, for this calumniated body, and for 
the reputation of all former ages, and the honour of all go- 
vernments, Apeleutherus has ‘*‘ made answer to himself ;” 
and they may safely rest under the protecting wgis of his 
own contradictions. He allows that order, morality, and 
religion, are to be reckoned among the most valuable inte- 
rests of mankind ; (P. 9.) and that these cannot be preseryed 
without vigorous and persevering efforts in the cultivation of 
the moral powers, (P. 10.) He is further disposed to grant, 
that many parents are incapable, and many unwilling to in- 
struct their children; and he permits those who are so, to 
appoint some person to execute the office for them; “ pro- 
vided the assistant be of their own choice, acting under their 
own inspection, and not claiming any independent authority, 
or professing to be a teacher jure divino.” We must not un- 
dertake to cure his horror of a jus divinum; but we may, 
perhaps, induce him to admit, that, if parents are anwilling 
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and incapable to instruct their children, they are so because 
they are ignorant and immoral; in which case, not ouly are 
they unable to chuse their assistant properly, and unfit te 
exercise controul over his methed and couduct as a teacher; 
but are themselves in need of discipline and information, and 
require to be placed under persons who are both able and 
authorised to instruct them. We are the more inclined to 
hope, that he may concede thus much upon farther consider- 
ation of his subject, because we find, in another part of the 
volume, that he has already made some advances towards the 
truth ; and believes that Providence has taken care to qualily 
men, from time to time, for the important duty of the teach- 
ers of mankind ; and has put into their hearts the inclination 
to use their abilities for the purpose for which they were be- 
stowed. 


“In every age,”’ says he, “ it has been the good pleasure of the 
Creator and Governor of the universe to raise up men of superior 
discernment and penetration, who, after having explored the pathis 
of science for themselves, have been desirous of communicating 
their discoveries to others. And it is, doubtless, in this way that 
moral aud metaphysical truth, as well as mathematical and physical 
knowledge, have been gradually diffused over the civilized world.” 
P, 233. ; 


If then, moral and religious instruction be absolutely ne- 
cessary ; if, in many cases, parents cannot, or will not im- 
part it, but on the contrary require to be taught themselves: 
if, in these cases, others may properly supply their place, 
and teach both them and their children; and if, with a view 
6f providing a remedy for the intellectual deficiencies of the 
majority, Providence has taken care to raise up men as in- 
structors of the world; perhaps some, who allow themselves 
a little more real freedom of thought than Apeleutherus, with 
all his pretensions, has yet attained, may find no absurdity 
in believing, that Providence may have appointed an order 
of men for this purpose; and they will see no mischief likely 
to arise from committing the great charge of public instruc- 
tion to such an order, if it can produce, as undoubtedly, 
(pace tant? viri dicimus,) it can produce proof of a divine 
commission, which has satisfied sume of the most acute and 


“intelligent enquirers in the world, and may satisfy any who 


investigate the subject with candid, unprejudiced, and humble 
minds. Apeleutherus, however, scorns to be convinced, and 
we must leave hiin to bis own opinions. 

ft is not surprising, that the writer who thus vehemently 
mveighs against all systems of public instruction, should be 
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equally hostile to alt public and social worship; for, as the 
foundation of all his reasoning is this, that Priests are the 
most use}ess and the most dangerous of animals, it is to be 
expected that he will swe p away with unsparing hand every 
institution which requires their agency. ‘Phis is the subject 
of his second essay; we cannot be expected to follow him 
through all the sophistries by which he labours to establish 
his position: the following reasoning will atford a suflicient 
specimen of lis manner and his ability. 

He allows that prayer is necessary ; buat public, or common 
prayer he considers to be unreasonable, because *‘ it will be 
acknowledged to be the most important and essential cha- 
racter of every verbal address to the Deity, that it be, as 
nearly as possible, a perfect expression of the real state of 
mind of him who presents it.” (P. 72.) 

It seems never to have occurred to him, that the person 
who uses any common form of prayer, which is properly 
drawn up, may render it “ a perfect expression of the real 
state of his mind,” by accommodating his feelings and his 
thoughts to the sentiments it conveys. ‘The prayer, for in- 
stance, which our Saviour composed for us, may be used at 
any time, by any Christian, with entire propriety, and if he 
be a Christian indeed, and intent upon his solemn occupa- 
tion, it will be ‘a perfect expression of his real state of 
mind,” whether it be used in the closet, or in the Church. 
The candid inquirer, therefore, will be disposed to admit, 
that there is nothing in the v ry nature of public prayer 
which is incompatible with the purpose stated by Apeleutherus. 
We may go further, and theugh we disclaim all intention of 
placing the Liturgy of our Church on a level with the divine 
composition just mentioned ; yet we will venture to affirm, 
that it is so happily conformed throughout to the general 
situation and wants of Christians, that every member of the 
Church may sincerely joiu in its prayers, its praises, and its 
thanksgivings, at all times. And each will find, in some 
of its parts, expréssions and supplications particularly suit- 
able to his own case, on which he can more fervently rely, 
when joining in the public service. We theretore fearlessly 
assert, that the verbal addvesses of our Liturgy may, and 
ought to be a perlect expressiou of the minds of those who 
present them. 

‘“ But some,” says Apeleutherus, ‘ do not thus use them,” 
The Church, as well as every other appointed place of public 
Worship, is attended by many who really take no interest in 
the service, ‘Fheir hearts are not affected by it, their minds 
de not accompany it; itis “ the nursery ef hypocrisy and 
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the theatre of cstentation ;” and therefore public prayer can. 
not be esteemed a reasonable service. ‘This may be a consis. 
tent argument in the mouth of him, who has. already con- 
demned all public instruction and preaching as useless and 
pernicious, because some men who attend on these ordinances 
still live bad lives. But we shall no more admit, that the 
sincere and zealous worship of the true believer is unaccept- 
able and unreasonable, when offered in the public congrega- 
tion, because some who apparently join with him are not 
sincere or zealous ; than that continual and forcible exhorta- 
tions to godliness and honesty are unprofitable and mischiev- 
ous, because some who hear them will still continue ungodly 
and dishonest. 

Public worship does not make men hypocrites, though un- 
doubtedly it sometimes finds them such, and cannot alter 
their character. ‘They who pray sincerely in the closet, will 
scarcely be less sincere in the Church ; but they who play the 
hypocrite in the public assembly, most probably never enter 
their closets at all for the purpeses of devotion. After all, 
the true question is this; is public worship a duty, or is it 
not! If it be not a duty, it may be safely omitted; but, if 
it be, it is so because God has commanded us to perform it; 
and this command at once supersedes all human reasoning 
about its fitness or propriety. 

Apeleutherus ventures boldly to assert, that the New Tes- 
tament contains no such command; nay, that public wor- 
ship is discouraged by the express precept of Jesus Christ 
himself; We need not ask what this man is, or how, and 
why he reads his Bible! We need not inquire, why he se- 
parates the New ‘Testament from the Old; or point out the 
unblushing sophism which converts our Saviour’s severe re- 
proof of the hypocritical services of the Scribes and Phari- 
sees, into a discouragement uf public prayer. It would be 
almost an insult to our readers to think it necessary to bring 
the records of our Saviour’s life in opposition to this blas- 
phemous assertion ; to recount the instances of his scrupulous 
attendance upon the ritual services of the Jewish Church, 
and his presence in the synagogues, and in the temple ; or to 
refer to his last solemn act pf social worship with his disci- 
ples, before his passson, and his promise of especial grace 
and assistance to those who should assemble for the purposes 
of united worship in his name, (Matt. xviii. 19, 20.) in refu- 
tation of the audacious misrepresentation. Apeleutherus can 
recollect no instance of our Saviour’s disciples ‘‘ being in the 
practice of engaging in any sort of joint prayer, either select, 
er promiscuous, or of their recommending it to others: he 
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can tind nothing like an injunction to perform this duty ‘* in 
any part of the Christian Scriptures.” (P. 8&5, 86.) We are 
sorry, very sorry for it. We earnestly hope that he will 
search them yet again; and that, under a serious impressiou 
of the awful responsibility attached to him, who teaches men 
to break the commandments of God. We are not his judges, 
but we trust that he will allow us to remind him of our Sa- 
viour’s assurance; “ he that rejecteth me, and receiveth not 
my words, hath one that judgeth him: the word that I have 
spoken, the same shall judge him in the last day.” (John 
xii. 48.) 

The third part of this work treats of supernatural revela- 
tion. The author introduces his subject with what he is 
pleased to call a representation of Christianity, according to 
the prevailing system, which he opposes by a brief summary 
of the Unitarian Creed. These are accompanied by the 
usual sneers and calumnies against the Church and her Minis- 
ters; and some very intelligible hints, that the Bible is no 
sale foundation for our belief, that its narratives of the mi- 
racles said to have been performed by the first promulgators 
of Christianity are at least of doubtful acceptation, and that 
it admits of a question, whether all the maxims, precepts, 
and dogmas contained in the New Testament are of the same 
authority, or entitled to the same acceptance and veneration, 
Having thus insinuated a suflicient portion of scepticism re- 
specting the Scriptures, and grossly misrepresented the 
authority claimed by the Church in matters of faith, in order 
more easily to hold it up to scorn; he proceeds to the object 
of his essay ; which is, as he tells us, ‘* to enquire as briefly 
as possible, or rather to lead the reader to enquire into the 
nature and importance of miraculous evidence.” (P. 121.) 

After what has already been stated, our readers will be 
prepared to hear, that, while this is the avowed object of the 
essay, its real purpose is to throw as deep a shade of suspi- 
cion as possible over the validity of this evidence, and then 
to represent it as wholly inadequate to establish the divine 
origin of our holy religion. That portion of Christianity 
which he will allow to be credible, he considers as established 
wholly and entirely upon internal evidence, of which, to a 
limited extent, he is willing to admit the force. 

A single extract will probably be sufficient to illustrate the 
feelings and sentiments of this author on the subject of super- 
natural revelation. 


** Man, by the constitution which God has given him, is a moral 
and intelligent being; furnished by nature with the means of dis. 
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covering the being and perfections of Deity, the truths of moral 
obligation, and a future state of rewards and punishments ; and 
accordingly, wherever there have been men, in proportion as their 
powers have been exerted, these great truths have been more op 
less clearly apprehended. He has also animal appetites, implanted 
for wise purposes; but when indulged to excess, tending to en. 
feeble the moral powers, to obscure the light of nature, and to 
introduce into the mind confusion and misery. This unhappy 
state of things has, in some degree or other, taken place in ail 
ages, and in every part of the world; but at certain periods, and 
in some countries, it has pleased the unsearchable wisdom and 
and goodness of the sovereign Deity, to make use of extraordinary 
methods for producing a reformation. He may have done so, in 
many instances, in ages and countries, with whose history we are, 
either imperfectly, or not at all acquainted. For as the Creator 
of all minds must necessarily have continual access to all, it is at 
least possible, that supernatural communications may have been 
more fumerous than is commonly supposed. He may have been, 
for aught we can say, the inspirer of those whom we are~used to 
term impostors; of Confucius, Mango-Capac, and Mahomet. 
And I own I| feel no difficulty in considering the supernatural mis- 
sion of Jesus, and the singular assistance afforded to that extraor- 
dinary person, in his generous and eminently successful efforts to 
revive the cause of religion and virtue ; to turn men from darkness 
to light, and from ‘the power of Satan,’ as it is called, that is 
from corrupt and vicious dispositions, to the ‘ service of God,” t 

a credible historical fact, and a memorable instance of the divine 
goodness to the world; though the histories of this event, which 
are in our possession, having been written by men, may, like other 
human compositions, be chargeable with errors, absurdities, and 
eccasional embellishments; and must be equally liable to corrup- 
tion and falsification, both from accident and design.’”’ FP. 139. 
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We shall scarcely be requirgd to point out or refute the 
various untenable positions laid down in this passage, or to 
follow such a writer through all the worn out sophisms which 
he has so industriously collected, aud so coubdently advanced 
throughout the essay. If he is himself deceived by them, he 
furnishes another striking illustration of the shrewd remark, 
that an unbeliever is the most credulous of all mortals. The 
man who thinks that no sufficient cause can be alleged tor 
not believing that the Almighty was the imspirer of Con- 
fucius, Mango-Capac, or Mahomet, pays but a slender com- 
pliment to Christianity, by feeling no difficulty in considering 
the supernatural mission of Jesus as acredible historical fact. 
it would be vain to ask such a reasoner, bow he reconciles 
his belief of the supernatural mission of Je ‘sus, with his total 
rejection of that blessed person's testimony respecting his own 
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divine character, and mediatorial office; beeause we are 
aware, that he is prepared to answer all such questions, by a 
denial of the authenticity of any parts ef the New ‘Testament 
which contain a doctrine that he dees not chuse to receive. 
Indeed, as he clearly refuses to accept the Seriptures as in- 
spired compositions, and maintains that the histories of our 
Saviour's life and dectrines, ‘‘ having been written by men, 
may, like other human, compositions, be chargeable with 
errors, absurdities, and occasional embellishments,” he has 
opened a very convenient deor, by which the sceptie may, at 
any time, escape from every argument urged against him, upon 
their authority ; and may symbolize with the avowed deist, 
whenever it may suit the pride or waywardness of his nature, 
‘The true import of his present ereed may be best inferred from 
the articles which he rejects. He may, perhaps, chuse to 
call it Christianity ; but lest we should be so far misled as 
to interpret this title in its common acceptation, he takes 
care to inform us that, ‘* the genuine religion of the New 
Testament never was the prevailing religion of any nation 
under Heaven.” (P: 153.) And that his Christianity is not 
“that grovelling superstition which usurps its name,” but 
that of the few, the ‘* very small minority” who, in the ple- 
nitude of their wisdom, and the purity of their moral sense, 
have alone ‘* studied and understood the doctrines, or been 
influenced by the dictates of the simple, yet sublime philo- 
sophy of Jesus.” 

The fourth part of this volume consists of an Essay upon a 
future State ; from whence we learn, that the author, reject- 
ing all the testimony of Scripture on the subject, and every 
arguinent by which it has beea maintained, except that drawn 
from ‘‘ the obvious suitableness and propriety of a sequel to 
our present existence,” is inclined, ou this account, to take 
the doctrine for granted. He attaches however no import- 
ance whatever to the belief of if: on the coatrary, he makes 
the friend, into whose mouth he has thought proper to put 
the argument both ofthis and the preceding Essay, expressly 
disclaim any idea, that “ the expectation of a future life, and 
a judgment to come is at all essential to the existence of moral 
Virtue in human society.” (P. 236.) Nay, he argues that this 
expectation, inasmuch as it tends to induce men to practise 
virtue for the sake of a future reward, und to avoid vice from 
fear of future punishment, is rather caleulated to destroy the 
moral virtue ofany action. (P. 240.) 

With a laudable zeal, therefore, to restore to virtue her true 
dignity, he proceeds, after his manner, to reason away all the 
foundations of our belief in the Resurrection of the Lord Je- 
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sus Christ, and every inference in favour of the future rising 
ol men with their shee Po which may be drawn from that mira- 
culous event. He assumes, that the motives of the Evange. 
lists in writing their accounts of it may have been dishonest; 
that the accounts themselves are scanty and encumbered with 
difficulties ; that the Gospels cannot be proved to have been 
in existence within a hundred years after the event in ques- 
tion; that the authors of them are uncertain ; and the whole 
evidence that of interested parties. 

Ifaving delivered all these very novel objections with as 
much importance as if they had been now first devised and pro- 
mulyated by himself; and with as much boldness as if they had 
never been refuted ; he, very consisténtly, indulges in a sneer 
at those ‘* whose fort i is believing, who are commonly and very 
properly recognized and linown by the denomination of 
BELIEVERS, who even value themselves on this ridiculous 
propensity ; and consider it as the surest proof of their being 
in friendship with Heaven.” (P. 198.) 

It would perhaps be deemed unmannerly to recriminate ; or 
we might be tempted to ask him, how it happens that, while 
he rejects with scorn all the evidence and arguments hy which 
the wisest Christians have been persuaded of the truth of our 
Saviour’s Resurrection, and taught to regard the expectation 
ofa future state of rewards and punishments as the master 
motive to moral conduct, he can still be induced to acknow- 
ledge “ the obvious suitableness and propriety of a sequel to 
vur present state of existence?” For, as every thing which 
tends in any degree to excite an expectation of future happi- 
ness or misery as the consequence of present conduct, (an 
idea inseparable from the anticipation of a sequel) is abso- 
lutely destructive, in his opinion, of the value of every moral 
auction ; such a belief cannot, we should imagine, be considered 
by him as suitable and proper for a being, the ‘“ excellence 
and praise worthiness of whose moral character” depends 
upon * his love of moral perfection, the immediate source of 
human happiness, as an object in itself, and independently of 
any interested view to positive gain or reward, supremely 
worthy of pursuit and attainment.” (P. 237.) 

He alone is able to reconcile these things. We may also 
ask him, why he conceives that to be the best argument in fa- 
vour of the doctrine of a future state, which, aceording to his 
own admission, does net ‘ necessarily present itself to the un- 
assisted understanding of every individual, or can be correctly 
apprehended by the great majority ? 7 (re 233. ) Surely, if it 
he suitable and proper that there should be a sequel to our 
present existence, it is also suitable and proper that we should 
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know that thus it willbe. But some ingenuity is required to 
persuade us, that this knowledge is best communicated by an 
argument which discovers and proves nothing to the great 
majority of mankind. We also wish to be informed, how an 
argument which does not necessarily present itself to the un- 
assisted understanding, and lies by no means within the reach 
of the reasoning power of the great mass of mankind, can be 
properly designated as “ an argument at once simple and 
forcible,” as “ eminently calculated to affect them,” and as 
having in fact “ produced that universal expectation of a 
future life, which we find to prevail in the world?” (P. 233.) 

These are inquiries which might reasonably present some 
difficulties to the minds of his readers, had he not relieved 
them, in a subsequent page, from all anxiety upon the sub- 
ject. It is true, that he here informs them, that the doctrine 
of a future state is ‘‘ suitable and proper;” and that it is a 
manifest absurdity to ‘“‘ suppose the wise and benevolent Cre- 
ator to have produced so noble a work as man, for the mere 
purpose of destroying hin,” 


“« ‘To strut and fret his hour upon the stage, 
And then be seen no more.” (P. 232.) 


But in page 254, they are told, that “the doctrine is 
not absolutely necessary to the formation and support of the 
virtuous character in man,” but merely “ a delightful auxi- 
liary.” Consequently, it may be believed or disbelieved at 
pleasure ; and in this particular, though quite independent of 
Christianity, it stands on the same level with it; since ‘ the 
disbelief of Christianity itself, supposing it to be an error, 
cannot be, in all cases, an error of such vast magnitude and 
importance as it has been frequently represented.” (P. 255.) 

Thus then we have the sum of the whole matter; and we 
may now form a fair estimate of the object and value of the 
volume before us. Apeleutherus labours to prove, that every 
system of public instruction is mischievous ; that public wor- 
ship is the nursery of hypocrisy; that the Priesthood is the 
vilest and the most worthless order in society ; that we have 
no sure ground for believing in the authenticity or divine in- 
spiration of the Scriptures ; that the doctrine of a future state 
is not only not essential, but even prejudicial to moral virtue ; 
and that infidelity is a matter of mere indifference, since the 
Deist is quite as secure of salvation as the Christian. If in- 
deed Christianity be that which he represents it, the latter 
proposition may be safely admitted ; since Deism would then 
be identified with it, and, to use his own words, ‘‘ the Deist 
does receive it, aud believes its most essential doctrines.” 
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Among the doctrines which, in common with the Deist, 
Apeleatherus has expunged from his creed, as, in his opinion 
only fit te he ranked with “ the grossest absurdities in the 
popular systems of ancient Greece and Rome,” we find the 
Trinity, the Fall of Man, the Atonement, the divine nature of 
Christ, and the Saeraments. With these he has mixed, of 
course with the fairest and most ingenuous intentions, Tran- 
substantiation, the Infallibility of the Pope, the Lawfalness of 
lving for the truth, and of not keeping faith with Hereticks ; 
all of which it is doubtless notorious to “ that small minority” 
whom Apeleutherus represents, that the whole Christian 
world, Protestants as well as Papists, Greeks as well as 
Romans, equally accept and believe. 

Apeleuiherus himselfdisclaims Deism. In his opinion it is 
an error, though a harmless one. Nay more, he seriously as- 
sures us, that, “false and injurious as is the present system, 
‘he deprecates all rash and precipitate schemes of improve- 
ment, and wouid rather quietly endure for ever, the preva- 
lence of existing errors and abuses, than commit the work of 
reformation to the merciless hands of fanatic ignorance.” (Pref.) 
And yet, with marvellous inconsistency, he chuses the mo- 
ment when “ fanatic ignorance” is up and stirring, to send 
forth into the world his long prepared, but hitherto suppressed 
lucubrations ; that he may thus furnish ignorance with argu- 
ments, and goad on to action the malienity of fanatical infide: 
lity by coarse, intemperate, and calamhions inisrepresentations 
of Christianity and its Ministers. For this meritorious pur- 
pose he has ransacked the volumes of Hume, Middleton, and 
Adam Smith; of Priestley, Evanson, Geddes, and Darwin ; 
and has furbished up the battered and rusty weapons of ex- 
ploded Deism, and prepared them for the ‘ merciless hands” 
which have undertaken the work of Reform. 

Having thus done his utmost to help on the work of blas- 
phemy and anarchy, he wipes his mouth, and declares that 
‘‘ his motives are of the purest kind ; :” that “no party con- 
nexion or privs ate interest, has corrupted his mind or warped 
his jadgment;” and that “‘it is the first wish of his heart, that 
the light of TRUTH may be more and more extensively dif- 
fused, and that in proportion to its dilfasion, the haman race 
may become virtuous and happy.” (Preface. ) Such may be 
his opinion of himself: but nevertheless his mind is corrupted, 
and his judgment warped ; he has been spoiled by philosophy 
and vain deceit, and he is endeavouring to communicate the 
infection to others. We look not now at his motives, but at 
his conduct. A man is not to set fire to the houses of 
his neighbours, and then boast of the purity of his intentions, 
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and of his disinterested desire of enlightening the world ; 
nor is be, who reckons it the glory of his life that he 
has ‘‘ added a few grains of powder to the train” which is to 
blow Christianity into the air, to be surprised if its defenders 
think that there is no alternative between confining himas a 
madman, or punisbing him as an incendiary. 

In examining and exposing the contents of this publication, 
we have been actuated by no motive but a sense of duty; and 
we have endeavoured to execute the ungrateful task without 
suffering our temper to be ruftled, or our language to take the 
colouring of resentment. ‘The gross and shameless revilings 
against our sacred profession with which it abounds, have 
rather moved our pity than our anger; and was the defama- 
tion of the Clergy the only object of the volume, we should 
calmly and contentedly leave it to its fate; knowing that evil 
report will ever be our portion in an evil world, and that the 
best and most effectual refutation of a railing accuser is “‘ the 
answer of a blameless life.” But did we dismiss the sly insidious 
enemy of our Holy Fatih without one word of reproof or ex- 
hortation ; did we content ourselves with exposing his contra- 
dictions, his sophistries, and his conceit to: ridicule and con- 
tempt, without once raising our voive to a higher and more in- 
dignant tone of reprehension; we might seem to have sacri- 
ficed to the spurious liberality which is the idol of the times, 
and to have deposited upon its polluted altar some of that zea- 
lous attachment to the truth, which it is our pride to feel, and 
our duty to avow. 

It is recorded of the infidel Paine, that, when on bis death- 
bed, he confessed in bitter agony, that, if ever the devil had 
an agent upon earth, he was that man. 

We require no more of Apeleutherus than this, that he 
compare his volume with ‘* the Age of Reason” of Paine, and 
coolly estimate the difference between the tendency of the two 
publications. The latter, he will perhaps say was ‘* addressed 
to the passions of the turbulent and vicious -”’ the former to 
“the calm consideration of the wise and good.” It may be 
so. “ The Age of Reason” then was intended to make bad 
men worse: the Essays of Apeleutherus are designed, (we 
judge of their intention from their tendency,) to deprive the 
wise and good of their wisdom and their virtue; to root out 
religious wisdom from their hearts, and plant the poisonous 
weed of infidelity in its room ; to deprive them of every Chris- 
tian motive to virtue, and leave them naked and defenceless 
to the temptations of the world, with no better safeguard than 
the cold, spiritless, aud ineffectual reasonings of a deistical 
philosophy. 


Apeleutherus. 
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If in the ruffian violence of the Age of Reason, we see the 
image of the brutal multitude who smote and spat upon the 
blessed Jesus; in the smoother and more polished argumen- 
tatiun of Apeleutherus, we are too forcibly reminded of him, 
who betrayed the Son of Man witha kiss. We assure the au. 
thor that we make this observation with no intention of cast. 
ing odiam upon him; but with a charitable hope of opening 
his eyes to the great and dangerous error into which he has 
fallen, before it is too late to make some reparation to the re- 
ligion which he has insulted, and the world which he has la- 
boured to mislead. And we earnestly wish that, since by 
**a little smattering” in the second-hand learning of deistical 
writers, and “ a great conceitedness of himself he has lost his 
religion, he may find it again by “ harder study and a hum- 
bler mind *.” 
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Arr. II. The Waggoner; a Poem: to which are added 
Sonnets. By William Wordsworth. 8vyo. 1819. 


We owe Mr. Wordsworth some apology for having inter- 
posed so great a space between our notices of the present 
and his last preceding poem; the delay has been occasioned 
by circumstances over which we had no controul, and did 
not proceed from any reluctance to our present task ; or 
from any diffvulty which we felt in forming our own opinion 
upon the place to be assigned to the present poem ; neither 
has it been so leng, we trust, as to make it at all necessary 
to repeat the general notions respecting Mr. Wordsworth's 
poetical creed, with which we troubled our readers in re- 
marking ou Peter Bell. Under this impression we shall be 
able to compress in shorter compass all that we wish to say 
respecting this later, and in its way, scarcely less beautiful 
production of his muse. 

Some few general remarks are, however, necessary, even 
here, before we proceed to analyze the poem itself; for the 
path pursued in it is very different from that of the former 
one ; it is, indeed, in some respects, a very peculiar one ; 
and as in judging of every effort of human wit it must always 
be essential to understand rightly the object of the author, 
and to estimate duly the reasonableness of that object, we 
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shall not mis-spend our readers time, or our own, if we devote 
a short portion of it to explain what we conceive to” have 
been Mr. Wordsworth’s peculiar object in the present poem, 
and to make a few observations on its merit in that respect. 
His object seems to us to have been to select a story of 
which the characters are not high, nor the events strange or 
athetic, but of which neither the one nor the other are 
essentially low or vulgar, nor wholly devoid of interest; to 
treat this story without exaggeration of any kind; neither 
throwing more of morality or passion into it than a story of 
such a class may fairly pessess, nor yet giving it a ludicrous 
effect by ironical exaltation, or trivial reduction of it below 
its natural level: but designing to draw from it all the fair 
and reasonable imterest which it is capable of producing ; 
giving it, too, all the poetical ornament which the incidents 
admit, and yet showing from time to time, by a subdaetl 
under-tone of humour, by a playful hint, conveyed in an 
epithet ur comparison, that he is master of himself, aware of 
the real rank of his subject, and not pursuing it with dispro- 
portionate zeal... Whatever may be thought of such an 
object in poetry, it is certain that the interest of a poem, 
written in pursuance of it, cannot be very universally, nor 
very speedily communicated ; all those eauses of poetic emo- 
tion, which operate on every mind, and in a moment ; sublimity 
or loveliness of character, strange and moving incidents, glow- 
ing or lofty comparisons, thoughts, or language, are all, by the 
terns of statement, almost necessarily absent. When we admit 
this, we think ourselves bound to admit also, as a consequence 
too clear to be disputed, that such a poem can never be ranked 
unong the highest classes of poetry, however excellent in its 
execution, and however it may demonstrate high powers in 
the poet. It is also evident that suci a poem cannot stand 
much chance of pleasing these whose taste has been ex- 
clasively formed by food of a more stimulating kind; there 
are too many readers in whom, if we could analyse the plea- 
sure which they derive from poetry, we should find that it 
was precisely the same as that which a novel affords them ; 
they read as a boy reads Tom Jones, skipping the introduc- 
tory chapters, for the story only: if there are plenty of ad- 
ventures, a chivalrous here, a beautiful heroine, and a good 
tragic villain, they are vehemently delighted ; and they would 
be equally so if the poem were stripped of every thing which 
is characteristic of it as a poem, and were ushered into the 
world as the last new novel from the Minerva Press. ‘To 
these readers the Waggoner must be very dull indeed; a 
Hh ’ 
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character, to be sure, which the author has the consolation 
of knowing that many of the noblest poems in the language 
share with it, and that they still survive in spite of the deadly 
imputation. That, however, which is not the highest nor 
of universal acceptation, is not, therefore, without its value; 
and we will state in a few words what we conceive the value 
to be of that which is now under consideration. 

We speak with hesitation, but so far as our recollection 
seryes us, this is a new class of poetry; we do not remember 
any poet who has considered that large range of subjects 
which lye among the ordinary occurrences of life, and which 
are calculated neither to raise a glow of enthusiasm, to excite 
a tear of sympathy, or provoke strong emotions of ridicule, 
as being among the legitimate materials of poetry, or capa- 
ble of imparting true poetic pleasure, when treated in the 
way we have described above. It is necessary to make our 
remark on the novelty of this class of poems, with the quali- 
fications which we have annexed to it, because every one, 
as well as ourselves, is aware that poetry abounds with the 
most successful instances of the treatment of such subjects in 
other ways, and with different objects. To mention a 
familiar example: nothing can be more trivial than the sub- 
ject of Pope’s most happy effort, the Rape of the Lock ; 
nothing in itself can be less poetically interesting than many 
of the features and parts on which the most attention was 
evidently bestowed by the author; but it is clear that the 
interest is created by treating and describing them not as 
they really are ; ‘* familiar things (to use the words of John- 
son on the saine subject) are made new” by not treating them 
as familiar things, and attaching to them a mock dignity and 
importance. We are pleased by the well proportioned and 
well sustained incongruity between the things theinselves as 
they really exist, and the. masquerade dress in which the 
gorgeous and laboured, and slily serious language of the 
poet exhibits them. It must not be supposed that we 
mention this circumstance of novelty as attaching any great 
importance to it; novelty, indeed, in the kind or style of 
poetry, is always a suspicious circumstance on the first pre- 
sumption; at the same time it is not conclusive, and it must 
be admitted that it is something to have opened a new path to 
the region of purest and highest intellectual pleasure, even 
though it may not lead us to the most delightful tract in it; 
we have no desire, indeed, to follow bim who would lead us 
‘ia bye and crooked paths from the mere desire of novelty, 
or from perverted taste; but if the new road be in itself 
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leasant, and direct, we certainly are indebted to the guide 
who opens it for us. 

It is a less ambiguous and more important advantage, that 
these subjects oblige the poet to greater care and industry in 
disposing and finishing the detail of the poem, than it is the 
fashion of the present race of poets to bestow on that part of 
their works. It is very convenient for :he indolence both of 
those who write, and those who read poetry, to make genius 
all in all, and to reduce the necessary qualifications of a good 
poem simply to the display of poetic power. While this 
notion, however, prevails, we will confidently assert that no 
good poem will ever be produced, and that those who abide 
by this maxim will never be permanently and generally 
admired as great poets, nor enlightened or effective reform- 
ers of the public taste as crities. Let us give to nature “ the 
honour due,” and give it in full measure; let us admit in 
some sense the truth of the adage poeta nascitur non fit, or 
rather let us admit, without reserve, that-he must be born 
such, but let us add, that he must be made such also, He 
must be born a poet in the same degree and sense as the 
sculptor, the painter, the musician, must receive their first 
impress and destiny, as it were, from nature; but a good 
poem was never written any more than an exquisite groupe, 
or a perfect strain. composed, without the combination of 
study, labour, learning, and all those numerous adjuncts 
besides, which in their aggregate form the education of the 
man. ‘This is a simple truth, so simple that an apology 
might seem necessary for enforcing it, if it were not com- 
pletely lost sight of by too many in the present day; we have 
urged it before now, perhaps, but we feel that it can scarcely 
be too much insisted on; poets must not be too proud to 
admit that poetry is in the strictest sense of the word an art ; 
and they must neither be too indolent nor too impatient to 
make themselves masters of its rules; while critics cannot 
with consistence refuse to admit as true a maxim, upon 
which, in great measure, rests the necessity for, and use 
of their calling; unless poetry be an art, it may well be 
asked what are the principles of criticism, and what certainty 
can there he in her decrees. 

To call poetry an art may seem, but it cannot justly be 
said, to derogate from its high dignity; human pride, indeed, 
by a strange apparent inconsistency, delights rather in that 
which is given us, than in that which we work out for our- 
selves; we are always more pleased to display our natural 
gifts than our acquired accomplishments ; and we desire to 
attain to excellence so quickly, as to seem to have been bern 
Hh2 
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to it, net so much from a love of ease, or impatience for the 
ubject, as because it seems to imply a superiority over those 
who arrive at the same point by the slower progress of dili- 
gence and labour; though there can be no doubt that these 
latter have really the most ground to be proud of the emi- 
nence to which they have reached. Thus we find very few 
poets whe have the sound sense to remember with delight, 
er relate with satisfaction, the difficulties they have over- 
come, the pains they have taken, or the improvement ee 
have made; they are pleased rather to tell the world j 
how short a time, and in spite of what distractions, the es 
fect poem “ sprung armed” from the brain. From this feel- 
ing it is, perhaps, in a great degree, that they are so jealous 
of any thing like the interference of rules; but even if we 
allow them ihe reasonableness of the { feeling, which we are 
very far frum doing, the jealousy would still remain wholly 
yroundless. We by no means intend to set nature and dis- 
eipline on a level ; the former mey do mueh-without the 
latter, but the latter is wholly nugatory without the former to 
work on; a3 in music, natural taste may produce a sweet 
melodist, though not a good musician without the aid of educa- 
tion; while the greatest diligence and ablest instruction would 
produce nothing really delightful, where nature had denied.a 
sweet or flexible organ, a precise ear, er delicate touch. 
Our position, therefore, does not tend to open the monopoly 
ef poetry, to lower its value, or increase the number of 
poets, but to add grace and perfection to those whom nature 
has already admitted ; we are not introducing weeds or com- 
mon flowers into the allies of Paradise, but pruning, or cor- 
recting the luxuriance and wasteful growth of the ‘beautiful 
treasures that grow there already. 

We have wandered too far from our purpose, but our 
readers will have no diflicelty in seeing how we mean to 
apply the digression which we have made. It is essential to 
a puoct to interest his reader; wherever, therefore, the 
charm derivable from the characters and incidents of a story 
is less strong, and whevever the manner in which it is told is 
inteaced not to exaggerate it beyond its natural power, it 
becomes absolutely necessary for the poet to look for an in- 
terest of some other kind ; to carry his reader on by the happy 
arrangement of his narrative, by the justness and apposite 
introduction of his images, by the verity and liveliness of his 
pictures, by the correc tness of his language and its fitness to 
the matter, by the modulation and variety of his measures. 
He who excels in on points will not, indeed, excite in us 
the highest kind, or the createst degree of poetic pleasure 5 
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we shall not hang over his page with the turbulent and 
breathless delight, with which we listen to the lays of the 
great masters of his art: the blasts of the trumpet will not 
stir up our spirits and hurry us away to the “ press of war ; 
the pealing strains of the organ will not elevate us to heaven ; 
but we are quite sure that he will not be an unsuccessful 
poet; there is “* a charm in the Flemish scene” even ia 
poetry ; the beauties of detail steal on us, we know not how, 
they twine round us, and lay fast hold, we know not why. 
If the poetry on which we are remarking leads necessarily io 
attention to them, as we think it does, it will certainl- be 
beneficial both to the art itself, and eventually to public 
taste; not by vendering it minute and captivated by trifles, 
but more simple, and less standing in need of strong stimu- 
lants to action. 

Another advantage of this species of poetry, and that by 
which, perhaps, it will maintain the strongest hold on its 
readers, is the force which it is capable, and peculiarly capa- 
ble, of giving to the ‘‘ ethic” part of a poem. We are com- 
pelled to borrow a term {rom Aristotle, for which we do not 
know any exactly corresponding in English ; ; & poem, or nar- 
ration, is said by him to be “ ethic” when in general, and 
espec ially in slight particulars, and by incidental touches it 
discloses the habitual moral prefereuces either of the author 
himself, or his personages, in points of conduct or matters of 
fee Jing. And the “ yt elect of a poem may, in accord- 
“nce with this, be said, when we use it in a good sense, to be 
that moral sympathy and human fellow-feeling, that emotion 
of benevolent regard which a writer excites in the minds of 
his readers, either towards himself or his characters, by the 
amiable and good-natured thoughts, or actions, or remarks, 
which he indicates as habitual to himself, or makes to seem 
so in them. ‘This was a matter, on which it is evident, from 
many passages in his critical works, that great student of 
nature laid considerable stress both in oratory and poetry : 
that he was right in so doing there can’ be no question ; who- 
ever has attended public debates of any kind, in our senate, 
or in our courts of justice, will doubtless have observed the 
favourable impression often made merely by certain slight 
touches of manner, by good- -natured turns, simple expressions, 
unforced declarations of opinions on moral questions, which 
create in the audience a notion of the candour, and honesty, 
and good temper of the speaker; we could name advocates 
at the bar, and even lecturers in our hospitals, who owe 
some part, at least, of their sucsess, to this circumstance, 
in poetry the effect is the same; nothing more disposes the 
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mind to take pleasure in a poem, and to form a favourable 
judgment of it, than to be made to take part with the person- 
ages of it, to enter into their trains of thought, and to wish 

if we may so express ourselves, to have to do with such cha- 
racters. It is matter of nice judgment so to dispose events, 

and so to express thoughts, that the former may seem natu- 
rally to give occasion for the latter, and the latter not to be 
ostentatiously, or formally obtruded. But the class of poetry 
now under consideration, presents the greatest facilities for 
this, for it is rather in the ordinary and daily events of life, 

uncor petty crosses, or slight eratifications i in the bosoms of 
our families, and in the middle walks of society, that occa- 
sions are afforded for the exercise of those habits of forbear- 
ance, hind judging, friendliness, simplicity, equanimity, 

which as they evidence themselves by kind words, kind 
thoughts, and kind ac ts, procure for us the character of 
amiable men. ‘The Waggoner himself is a strong exempli- 
fication of these remarks; a great part of the charm of the 
poem, and the triendly regret which we feel at the close, is 


to be found in the amiahleness of his character, his patience. 


with, and care of his horses, his feelings for the poor woman 
and her child in the storm, the unsuspic ious, and unthinking 
evod fellowship which he contracts with the sailor, and even 
in the very weakness by which he is betrayed to his ruin, 
For our own parts we are not aware of any affected or false 
sentiment, nor are we ashamed to savy, that there is some- 
thing very pleasing to us in the affection of his horses for 
him. Virgil speaks of a different, but not a more natural 
nor so amiable a feeling in the 


‘¢ Plausx sonitum cervicis amare.’’ 


It would, however, be an authority, if any were wanting, 
for lines such as these. 


‘* And now the conqucror essays 
The long ascent otf Dunmail- ‘Raice, 
And with his team is gentle here 
As when he clomb from Rydal-Mere. 
His whip they do not dread—his voice 
They only hear it to rejoice. 
‘Yo stand or go is at their pleasure, 
Their efforts and their time they measure 
By generous pride within their breast ; 
and while they strain and while they rest, 


He thus pursues his thoughts at leisure.” P. 7, 8. 


These remarks very naturally lead us to the poem itself, 
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which has furnished the excuse for them, and from which 
they have detained us too long. Indeed, when we consider. 
how much we have written by way of ‘preamble, and how 
slight a performance the poem itself will appear to many, we 
fear that we shall be thought to have preserved no propor- 
tion between the two ; and many, perhaps, will be of opinion’ 
that we might better ‘have spared ourselves any remarks on 
the poem, than devoted so munch of our number to it. 

The subject of the poem is slight indeed ;—the hero is the 
conductor of a common road waggon, whose dismissal from 
his place in consequence of an unfortuuate indulgence in his 
propensity to good fellow ship forms the catastr ophe. It should 
seem hard to frame a serious and interesting poem from such 
materials ; let us by an examination a little more detailed see 
how Mr. Wordsworth has saeceeded. The first Canto opens 
with a very accurate description of evening closing in upon a 
sultry, and burning day of June ; in the midst of the deep and 
heavy silence, the waggoner (somewhat unfortunately we think 
called Benjamin) i is introduced ; the lines do not contain any 
thing very striking, except the exactness and particularity with 
which the sound of his approaching waggon is described, and 
which sufficiently mark that the poet is telling truly, what he 
has often really remarked, 


*¢ Hush there is some one on the stir ;—~ 
Tis Benjamin the waggoner, 
Who long hath trod this toilsome way 
Companion of the night and day. 
Lhat far off tinkling’s drowsy cheer, 
Mix'd with a faint 2 yet prating sound, 
In a moment lost and found, 
The wain announces—by whose side 
Along the banks of Rydal Mere 
He paces on a trusty guide, 
Listen you can scarcely hear ! 
Hither he his course is bending : 
Now he leaves the lower ground 
And up the craggy hill ascending 
Many a stop and stay he makes 
Many a breathing fit he takes ; 
Steep the way and wearisome, 
Yet all the while his whip is dumb.”’ P. 2, 


Poor Benjamin, it seems, had been warned by his, master 
against his besetting sin of loitering at the ale-houses on the 
road, and was now returning with his charge, safe so far, and 
full of the best resolutions “for the remainder of his stage to 
Keswick. The Dove and Olive Bough had been a place of 
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danger to him, the first house on the ascent from the lower 
ground, but here ‘* beyond his wish he is secure ;” for a poet; 
we presume Mr. Wordsworth himself, harbours there now. 
He passes the house, and a mile farther on the road reaches 
the Swan ;—here we would notice one of those playful hints 
(they are in general so slight, that we can call them by no 
other name) which we alluded to in the beginning of this ar- 
ticle, and which the poet has scattered here and there to pre- 
serve the due keeping of the poem— 


that frail child of thirsty clay 
Of whom I frame this rustic lay, 
Could tell with self-dissatisfaction 
Quaint stories of the bird’s attruction.” P. 7. 


The Swan however for this time is past in safety ;—and the 
conqueror (for so he is now called) begins to ascend Dunmail- 
Raice; as the horses toil up the long and steep hill, their gentle 
guide partly in soliloquy and partly in address to them, in- 
forms us of all that we want to know of his failings and his 
merits; the former had led him mto many quarrels with an 
unkind master, the latter were such that no one but himself 
was adequate to the conduct of the waggon over this moun- 
tainous tract of country, and he ret tained his place in spite of 
all provocation for want of a fit successor. Benjamin how- 
ever was little disposed to repeat his fault, and he congratu- 
lates himself that having passed the Swan, he is now safe from 
temptation for the night. It is perhaps no instance of un- 

common ingenuity thus to lay before us the information ne- 
cessary fore ntering into the story that follows ;—yet in sucha 
poem as this, many writers would have used the less lively, 
and elegant me thod of introducing it by previous n narration. 

While Benjamin is thus busily meditating, the darkness 
becomes more compleat, the sky more gloomy, and at last a 
thunder storm bursts on his head, of that violent kind which 
might be expected to follow such a day. This is one of the 
me idents, which may naturally occur in the humblest story, 
and in the description of which such ornament is allowable 
as, without departing from the general colourmg, may yet 
elevate, and add interest to the story. Mr. Wordsworth has 
made full use of it;—a thunder storm in the mountains at night 
is a thing well suited to his powers, and familiar probably to 
his experience. He |.as described it with peculiar reference 
to the spot in which the waggon had then reached in the 
ascent. We will cite a few lines, which have not this rela- 


tien, but which strike us as peculiarly true, and characteristic 
of such a scene. 
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“* He is astounded—wonder not— 
With such a charge in such a spot— 
Astounded in the mountain gap 
By peals of thunder clap on clap! 
And many a terror —striking flash, 
And somewhere, as it seems, a crash 
Among the bockdii with weight of rain, 
And rattling motions long and slow, 
That toa dreary distance. go— 
Till breaking i in upon the dying strain, 
A rending o’er his head begins the ’fray again.” P. 13, 


ew descriptions can be finer than this in its general effect ; 
and if we examine its different members we shall find them 
for the most part of equal merit—the ‘* crash among the 
rocks,” undefined by the “ somewhere,” and ‘as it seems ; 
me “weight” of rain, the “ ratth og motions” that pass on to 

7 dreary distance,” and most of all perhaps the ‘ rending 
ei his head” (than which no more apt expression for the 
commencement of a near and violent thunder peal can be 
imagined) are all incidents which we recognise indeed, as fa- 
miliar in such scenes, but which are ve ry fore ihly. and happily 
brought together here, with all the effect of novelty. A 
severe critic however might make his objections even here; we 
doubt whether it is correct to speak of ‘ rattling motions” 
being ‘* slow ;” celerity seems to us to be implied in the very 
idea of any motion that rattles ; and they who love the preser- 

vation of metaphors will find fault with the strange confusion 
of them in the two last lines ; a rending may indeed break in 
upon a dying strain; both the metaphors are borrowed from 
physical sounds t though of different kinds; but how a rending 
is to begin again an affvay it is hard to conceive ; with an in- 
accuracy, not verycomino:. .tohim, Mr. Wordsworth has mixed 
aine taphor borrowed from the physical, with one derived from 
a merely imaginary world;—the first burst of near thunder 
is really like an actual rending of the heavens, and may well 
be so expressed ;—continual and repeated peals of thunder 
give to the imagination the idea of war in heaven, and there- 
fore an affray is no bad term for them ;—but there is a mani- 
lest incongruity between the two ways of considering the 
subject, and they cannot properly be made use of together. 

Two other lines we must cite, in which we have no fault ta 

find— 


“ There came a flash—a startling glare, 
And all Seat-Sandal was laid bare.” 


This is a common incident in lightning in a dark night, but 
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it is one always extremely solemn, and never we believe wit- 
nessed without emotion,—the glare of livid light flashing sud- 
denly on the eye (suddenly, for when does lightning, however 
often repeated, and however we may wait ‘and watch for it, 
not come at last suddenly, and unexpected) appals us; and 
then the momentary glance on a distant prospect seems like 
a vision of another world. Mr. Wordsworth has noticed the 
incident in a truly picturesque manner; he sketches it at a 
stroke simply and shortly, and leaves us to the retlections 
which he knows cannot but arise in our minds. 

In the midst of this dreadful storm Benjamin and his 
charge proceed cautiously and safely to the summit, where 
is supposed to lie buried King Dunmail, the last king of Cum- 
berland ; this little tradition “Mr. W bidaworth introduces in 
six lines with the same good effect of duly sustaining his sub- 
ject which we have before noticed in his treatment of the 
storm. In this spot Benjamin is startled by a female voice 
piteously imploring shelter, and too kind-hearted to make 
any question abyut admitting her, ‘“‘in the pelting of such 
a pitiless storm,” he bids her get in under the cover of the 
waggon. The person imploring is a woman with her infant, 
the wile of a wounded and discharged sailor, which last ad- 
dresses him also, and is invited to the same shelter; but he has 
the charge of an ass, a cart with all the family store, and uten- 
sils, and something beside of which more will appear in the 
sequel. Gipsy like, he had pitched his tent for the night on 
the turf by the road side ; the storm was too violent for such a 
tenement, and having packed up his whole property he pur- 
sues the waggon, which is now descending the hill towards 
another house of temptation, the Cherry ‘Tree. Two things 
are noticeable here ; one the address of the sailor in that style 
of imperfect copy instead of gexeral imitation, which we had 
occasion to censure so much in Peter Bell; we will not again 
enter on that subject, but simply stating that Mr. Words- 
worth should speak for the sailor, and not the sailor for him- 
self, observe that in the following lines neither Mr. Words- 
worth, nor the sailor are speaking, but a character between 
both— 


“* Good brother why so fast ? 
t've had a glimpse of you—avast— 
Or since it suits you to be civil 
Take her at once —for good or evil,”” P. 16. 


it is clear that Mir. Werdsworth would never have ended 
the first couplet with the word * erat, ” and that if the sailor 
iad ended the second, lic would have pressed the word 
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* devil” into the service instead of * evil,” by some contriv- 
unee or other. " 

The other thing which we notice as a fault here, is the 
manner of relating the incident, which is such that it is im- 
possible not to suppose that sumething really tragic is to dfise 
trom it; we never heard any one flied hate! read the peem who 
did not suppose the rough sailor tohave been guilty of ut tite- 
ditating some crime which was to be developed if the issue of 
the poent ; end the real conclasium has therefore always strack 
trem as lame and impotent. 

It was midnight when the storm ceased, and if Benjamin 
had thought himself safe from temptation when le passed the 
Swan in “triumph, he might certainly now feel mote seetite 
that all danger was over; we should have supposed that in the 
vales and mountains of C amberland no house of entertainttent 
was open at such an hour; but alas, there is nothitg there 
true than that our sins often beset us, when we the feast ex- 
pectthem. ‘The cy having puched up his p*opetty bead 
now reac hed the VU oOON, nnd by his cheer roused the wag- 
coner’s attention to the lights streaming and the fiddle sqtiewk- 
ing from the Cherry Tree before them; Be njamin inrmedi- 
ately remembers that it is the merry night of the village of 
Wytheburn, by which appropriate name it seems that the 
* ussemblies” of the northern villages are denominated, 


** Although before in no dejection ; 

At the insidious recollection, 

His heart with sudden joey is fill’d— 
His ears are by the music thrill’d, 

His eyes take pleasure in the road 
Glittering before him bright and broad; 

And Benjamin ts wet and cold, 

And there are reasons manifold 

That make the good, tow’rds which his yearning 
Look fairly like a lawful earning.” P. 21. 


Benjamin’s failings and conduct, remind us of the reforming 
dram-drinker, who having by a great effort and as it should 
seem to his own astonishment, forced himself to pass un- 
entered one of his favorite haunts, exclaimed im rapture, 
‘well done resolution, L must give thee a glass for that ;” 
our hero yields, and ve great wonder that he did; but what 
shall we say of Mr. Wordsworth himself, who has described, 
himsell before in the poem as a “ water-drinking bard,” and 
who now sings with enthusiasm. 


‘A steaming bowl—a blazing fire 
What greater good can heart desire 2 
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"Twere worth a wise man’s while to try 
The utmost anger of the sky— 

To seek for thoughts of painful cast 

If such be the amends at last.” P. 23. 


We know not in poetry so down-right, and desperate a de. 
claration as this ; if there be any justice in the argument, by 
which Horace convicts Homer of vinous propensities, cer- 
tainly Mr. Wordsworth in spite of his watery professions 
must at least be a sincere and hearty lover of ‘* good cheer.” 
Will it be thought too great a departure from the grave dig- 
nity of our office, if we observe that the lines strong, simple, 
and flowing are admirably adapted for convivial music ; in the 
hands of the unfurtunate Callcot how much night have been 
made of thein. 

Benjamin and the sailor are soon the happiest of the happy 
there, when the latter, his professional enthusiasm growing 
warmer as he did himself, limps out and returns with his most 
valuable possession—‘‘ a ship of lusty size,” whichche was in 
the habit of drawing about behind his little cart, and exhibit- 
ing for gam. ‘This part of the story is told in a very pleasing 
and lively manner— 


This, cries the sailor, a third-rate is, 

Fp ov back and you shall see her gratis ! 
This was the flag-ship at the Nile 

The vanguard—you may smirk and smile, 
But pretty maid if you look near 

You'll find you've much in little here ! 

A nobler ship did never swim 

And you shall see her in full trim ; 

i'll set my friends to do you honour 

Set every inch of sail upon her. 

So said so done—and masts, sails, yards, 
He names them all, and interlards 

His speech with uncouth terms of art, 
Accomplish’d in the Showman’s part— 
And then, as from a sudden check 

Cries out—'tis there the quarter-deck 
On which brave Admiral Nelson stood— 
\ sight that would have rous’d your blood ! 
One eye he had, which bright as ten 
Burnt like a fire among his men ; 

Let this be Jand—and that be sea 


Here lay the French—and t4us came we.” P. 27. 


This last and dexterous introduction of the name of Nelson 
complea ts poor Benjamin's ruin; bis patriotic aan are in- 
spived, cnd he cails fer another und a deuble bowl; the mas- 
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tiff from beneath the waggon rattled his chain, and gave a 
monitorygrowl in vain, he heard it, but he drank in spite, and 
it was not till after two hours “ hearty stay that the horses 
moved again towards Keswick.” 

The waggoner and his new friend travel on together in all 
the fondness, and excess of convivial intimacy; indeed the 
hearty rustic soon finds the care which the sailor is obliged to 
bestow on his ass, cart, and the vanguard, too great.an inter- 
ruption of their social converse, and he therefore purposes to 
tetber them to the waggon, that they, as 


“ brother should with brother” 


might walk on side by side, enjoying unrestrained the talk 
and society of each other. This arrangement is made to the 
great annoyance of the aristocratic mastiff, who whatever 
might be the rule of precedence between the two masters, 
certainly thought himself degraded by his fellowship with the 
ass, and ceased not to annoy him by growling and showing his 
teeth, till he was silenced by an ugly blow on the head, which 
taught him better manners, but which was sorely revenged 
on the unfortunate Benjamin in the sequel. 

We have remarked on the spirit of good fellowship with 
which Mr. Wordsworth introduces his travellers to their 
“ steaming bowl and biazing fire ;’ he commemorates with no 
less the first results of their compotation. We should be 
sorry even in a page so light as this, to say any thing that 
might seem to encourage excess of any kind ; but who is there 
among us settling down in the soberer years of manhood, who 
does not sometimes remember with something of unpainful 
regret, or even of playful delight, the first glow of a convivial 
evening, when as the spirits warmed we sensibly felt ourselves 
more generous, more open, more affectionate, when suspi- 
cions gave way, and intimacy too long restrained by scruples, 
doubts, or bashfulness, was cemented in a moment. 

There might be something with all this a little ludicrous to 
a cold stander by, but considering its effect on the heart we 
should harcly consider it very censurable, if i¢ were possible, 
which we do not think it is, to restrain it within the precise 
bounds described, and to limit the frequency of the excite- 
ment. In the following lines Mr. Wordsworth seems to us 
to have felt the enthusiasm, and seen the ridicule, and to have 
preserved the effect of both, however seemingly incongruous 
with great skill. 


«* Now heroes for the true commotion, 
The triumph of your late devotion ! 
Can ought on earth impede delight 
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Still mounting to a higher height; 

And higher still—a greedy flight! 

Can any low-born care pursue her— 
Can any mortal clog come to her? 

No notion have they, not a thought 
That is from joyless regions brought ! 
And while they coast the silent lake, 
Their inspiration I partake ; 

Share their empyreal spirits—yea 

With their enraptur’d vision see— 

O fancy what a jubilee ! 

What shifting pictures—clad in gleams 
Of colour bright as feverish dreams ! 
Earth, spangled sky, and lake serene 
Involv'd and restless all—a scene 
Pregnant with mutual exaltation, 

Rich change and multiplied creation, 
This sight to me the Muse imparts !— 
Andthen what kindness in their hearts, 
What tears of rapture, what vow-making~ 
Profound entreaties and hand-shaking, 
What solemn, vacant, interlacing 

As if they'd fall asleep embracing.” P. 33. 


The poem now hastens to a conclusion, morning comes, 
when aiter all the turbulent glee, and riotous exaltation of the 
night, the waggoner and his friend are becoming weak and 
dull, in the emphatic language of the poet— 


“* Sickening into thoughtful quict ;” 


not so the poet himself; the morning has no such effect on 
him, but he launches out into a very noble and spirited de- 
scription of the mountainous scenery in the neighbourhood 
of Keswick ; these are among the most pleasing lines in the 
poem, but our limits forbid us the indulgence of extracting 
them, they are full of truth we doubt not in the drawing, and 
we are sure they are full of the richest imagination in the 
colouring. 

Benjamin's master has sallied forth from Keswick, rendered 
anxious for the fate of the waggon by the delay in its arrival, 
and the known frailty of its guide ; he meets it ascending the 
hill, and Benjamin, who has luckily espied him at some dlis- 
tance, by the side of his horses, self-collected, steady, and 
assuming “ a careless air and open mien ;” alas, how little can 
all this avail him, the sailor limping en the turf by the road 
side near him, the ass, the ship, the woman and child, and 
last and worst of all, the wound on the favourite mastiff's 
head, speak too plainly the events of the night, and the cause 
4 
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of the delay. Benjamin is dismissed the service, and with 
the waggoner the country lost the wain also, for no one was 
found capable of conducting it, and the surly master was re- 
duced to substitute “‘ eight sorry carts,” for the stately charge 
of the kind and good, and patient but frail Benjamin, 

Our readers cannot but perceiye that the waggoner is a 
favourite with us ; we have been indeed mach pleased with an 
examination of its details, in which we imagine we see much 
poetical skill, and we feel that there is much poetical spirit 
in the conception of the characters, and the general manage- — 
ment of the story. We part with him with regret, but we 
will candidly confess, that we do not expect the generality of 
our readers to participate in these feelings, at least in any 
thing like an equal degree; the nature of the subject will be a 
stumbling block to many ; it is easy to call it ‘ a poem on the 
discharge of a drunken waggoner,’ and to ask whether that is 
fit matter for poetry, to be gravely written by a philosophical 
poet, or seriously read by full-grown men. We will not re- 
peat what we have said on this head ; if that has failed to con- 
vince or persuade, let the poet speak for himself, and try if 
he cannot justify or excuse himself more successfully than his 
critics ; he attempts to do so by way of epilogue ; we have ne 
doubt of the actual truth of the statement, and we believe it 
is what passes commonly in the breast of true poets. 


“ Accept, O Friend, for praise or blame 
The gift of this adventurous song ; 
A record which I dared to frame 
Though timid scruples check’d me long ; 
They check’d me—and I left the theme 
Untouch’d—in spite of many a gleam 
Of fancy which thereon was shed, 
Like pleasant sun-beams shifting still 
Upon the side of a distant hill. 
But nature might not be gainsaid ; 
For what I have, and what I miss 
I sing of these—it makes my bliss! 
Nor is it I who play the part, 
But a shy spirit in my heart, 
That comes and goes—will sometimes leap 
From hiding places ten years deep, 
Sometimes, as in the present case, 
Will shew a more familiar face ; 
Returning like a ghost unlaid, 

Until the debt, | owe, be paid.” P. 51. 
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480  Fitzclarence's Tour through India and Egypt. 


Arr. IIT. Journal of a Route across India, through 
Egypt to England, in the latter End of the Year 1817, 
and the beginning of 1818. By Lieutenant-Colonel Fitz. 
clarence. Atv. 502 pp. 21. 18s. Murray. 1819. 


LIKUTENANT-COLONEL FITZCLARENCE was the overland 
bearer of despatches from the Governor General of India to 
the British Ministry, at the close of the year 1817. The dis. 
turbed state of the Peninsula afforded him little choice of 
reutes, and that which was at last selected for him as the 
least uncertain, was by Nagpoor, through the dominions of 
the Nizam and the Peishwah, by Poonah to Bombay ; : at 
which last place one of the Company’ $ cruizers was instructed 
to convey him up the Red Sea to Suez. The treachery of 
the Peishwah however rendered one part of this arrangement 
extremely difficult; and Lieutenant Colonel Fitzclarence 
quitted the British camp, on the 17th of December, with the 
pleasant expectation of being either maimed or murdered by 
the Pindaries, if he should go round by Hyderabad and 
Goa ; or of passing the remainder of bis days in an Indian 
dungeon, if he fell into the hands of the Sirdars of his High- 
hess. 

At the time of his departure, the cholera morbus had been 
raging for more than a month in the camp ; in ten days the 
missing (either by death or the desertion which the alarm of 
contagion oc casioned) amounted to twenty-five thousand 
souls; more than one fourth of the whole army ; and the first 
steps of the Colonel’s route every where displayed the melan- 
choly vestiges of pestilence ; bodies half devoured by wolves, 
and half decomposed by corruption, were Lorribly strewed on 
the road side as he passed. 

The conduct of the Rajah of Nagpoor rendered it neces- 
sary for Colonel Fitzclarence to attach himself to a division 
of the army which, under General Hardyman, was moving 
on the rajah’s capital. “Near Jubbulpoor this force encoun- 
tered a body of the insurgents, who, alter a very sharp en- 
gagement, were defeated with considerable loss. ‘The rout 
of Holkar by Sir Thomas Hislop, the capture of the rajah by 


. General Doveton, facilitated Colonel Fitzclarence’s advance, 


and in less than a month after he had quitted the camp he 
found himself in Nagpoor. 

The rajah’s palace, in this town, does any thing but realize 
our dreams of eastern magnificence. Every court, to be sure, 
has a bath and a fountain, and the kitchens run to the whole 
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height of the building; but all is wood and stucco. The 
most remarkable thing in the stables was a little dwarf 
horse, four years old, and only thirty-three inches high. 
The city itself was in a state of great misery, partly from its 
own natural inconvenience, for scarcely any of the streets 
are paved ; and partly from the devastation of the Arabs, 
who, according to immemorial and therefore laudable cus- 
tom, make no distinction in a retreat, between the property 
of friend or foe. 
Our readers may obtain some notion of the difliculties 
which Colonel Fitzclarence was expected to encounter, when 
they learn the strength of the escort which accompanied his 
march. An advance of twenty irregular cavalry preceded 
his elephant, a detachment of regular cavalry immediately 
followed it. In the rear marched 150 irregular horse, and 
a company of infantry ; the whole being brought up by thirty 
additional horse and twenty veteran sepoys, while flank pa- 
troles of the Nizam’s cavalry protected the column on its 
right and left. All these slept every night on their arms, 
and a drummer was stationed at the Colonel’s tent door, to 
beat the assembly at a moment's notice ; the Nizam’s horse, 
in spite of all these precautions, were such late risers, that 
they frequently in the morning were many miles in the rear, 
This love of repose is so inveterate, that the kings of Delhi 
themselves in moving their camps, have sometimes been 
obliged te burn the tents over those. who were most tardy in 

striking them. 

But the Peishwah’s attacks were not the only danger to 
which this party was exposed ; a mad elephant who had been 
wounded in one of the late actions, was in the neighbourhood 
of their march ; and in passing through the midst of a village 
a tyger carried off a boy of ten years old, not twenty yards 
from Colonel Fitzclarence’s elephant. We are glad to learn 
that when these fearful animals seize a living victim, they 
most commonly render it immediately senseless by the first 
blow of their paw. 

On his arrival near Ellichpoor, Colonel Fitzclarence re- 
ceived a visit of ceremony from the newab, Namdar Khan. 


“ It required all the good breeding I was master of to refrain 
from laughing. A modern equipped Othello stood before us. He 
had on an immense cocked hat, with a long queue doubled up to 
his head, hanging in an enormous loop. He was dressed in a red 
coat laced with silver, very large epaulettes, a silver star em- 
broidered on his right breast, and a French grey pair of loose 
trowsers, not long encugh to hide another pair of red silk under 
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them, the latter dangling over his shoes upon the ground, for he 
had no boots; and to complete bis toilet, he had a grenadier 
officer’s regulation sword. He shook hands with both of us, as it 
appears to be his anxious wish to copy all our manners and cus- 
toms, and then introdaced us to his cousin Golaim Hossein Khan, 
the son of his uncle Futteh Jung. His was a grotesque imitation 
of European dress, entirely in compliment to us; but the cousia 
was in the Mahometan costume, and embraced us in the native 
manner. The general came up on my elephant, and Captain 
Hicks and the cousin mounted one belonging to the newab, and 
we proceeded to the city in the most imposing attitude. I con- 
ceive he must have been accompanied by 800 men of different 
descriptions, horse and foot, and my S00 soldiers joined to these, 
made a very respectable appearance. He continued chewing 
pawn and cardanioms, and lolled his tongue ovt of his mouth, 
covered with these nasty ingredients; yet he did all in his power 
to be polite, and that he failed was not his fault, but his misfortune. 
‘The only blame that could be laid to his charge was his ever 
having attempted so hopeless an undertaking, hut we must not 
criticise him too severely, as he meant well. After I had overcome 
the difficulty of sitting by his side, the next was to find conversa- 
tion. I judged correctly in supposing that he would be. pleased 
with remarks upon his person, and stating how very much flattered 


we were by our manners and dress being s0 correctly followed by 
a person of his rank.” P. 118. 


Eliichpoor is partly surreunded by a handsome wall, about 
sixty leet high, which will probably never he completed ; for 
it was begun by the newab’s father, and it .is considered 
ominous for any one to coatinue a building which has not 
been finished by its first projector. The city gates (though 
mach higher, and more splendidly carved) have farnished 
the model for these of the Prince Regent's stablos at Brighton. 
At the entrance of the newab’s palace are planted two six 
pounders, with small union flags on their carriages. As he 
passed with his guests under the archway, two lines of 
Rbohilla infantry, armed with match!ocks, spears, and bows 
and arrows uttered a most terrific yell of benediction. 


* We atighted at the gate of his apartments, and passing a 
eartain entered a small garden, with fountains and cypress trees, 
surrounded with high walls. In the middle stvod a covered pavi- 
lien, apen on all sides, with several ver@adas furnished with sofas 
and glass shades for lights, and in the centre a breakfast-table, 
spread with every thing requisite after our manner. Soon after 
our arrival the table was covered with pilaws, curries of fowls 
and vegetables, plates of hard beiled eggs, and in the centre, by 
way of ornament, in a salad-bowl, a large white unboiled cabbage, 
which the general believed to be an article of English fare. Our 
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entertainer helped himself without ceremony, after seating us and 

lacing his cousin at the bottom of the table. The former used a 
Pnife and fork in his mania for our customs, but the latter eat in 
his native manner, with his right hand, having servants ready with 
a bason and towels to wash occasionally, As to their visitors; we 
sat much in the same situation as the guests at the dinner of 
the ancients in Peregrine Pickle; and though all very hungry, 
none appeared to volunteer for the forlorn hope of tasting the 
dishes before them. I, however, at last mustered courage to help 
myself to the mess nearest me, but was immediately satisfied as to 
its ingredients being a villanous compound, as far as I could guess, 
of gooseberry tart, garlick, and chillies, The evident repulse I 
had met with, which it was impossible to disguise, warned my two 
friends from falling into the same mishap, and we sat in mute de- 
spair, wishing in vain for the end of the detestable meal, The 
hard-boiled eggs would have been most palatable, but there was no 
other bread than the common India cakes, baked on an iron plate, 
of a consistency not unlike leather. There was a brown-coloured 
water served up as coffee, but this was wliolly inadmissible. I had 
not a hookah, and etiquette would not allow our host to smoke if 
I did not, it béing in India considered the height of ill-breeding to 
smoke before'‘an equal if he has not his hookah, After some little 
time two were rought in, he was quite satisfied, and I was not 
sorry, as I wanted something to refresli me, and tobacco is an ex- 
cellent stimulant.’””’ P, 151. 


Arungabad is the next place of any note in which we find 
our traveller. This city, though imposing in the distance, 
from the intermixture of trees with houses, and the dome 
and minarets of a superb mausoleum, is for the most part in 
ruins, which separate the inhabited parts from each other 
hy large intervals. Some of its streets are good, and the 
mosque is ornamented with a fine tank of masonry in front ; 
almost every house has a fountain in its court yard, a luxury 
which appears indispensable in so hot a climate. The 
mausoleum whieh we have mentioned above, is sacred to a 
wife or daughter (it seems doubtful which) of Aurangzebe, 
the founder of the city; it stands on an inclosure of thirty 
acres, laid out in gardens, and is copied, with all its defects, 
and few of its beauties, from the Targe at Agra; a monument 
built by Shah Tehan, the father of Aurungzebe, to the memory 
of his favourite wife; exclusive of the marble which was pre- 
sented by one of the rajahpoot sovereigns, the 'Targe cost 
700,000/., but then it is surrounded by a trellis of marble, 
ihe workmanship of which is so fine, that the least slip of 
the chisel would have ruined the whole ; and every time the 
carver succeeded in perforating it, without injury, he received 
a rupee as his reward. 
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We must omit Colonel Fitzclarence’s details of. the opera- 
tions against Holkar, and the signal defeat which that chief 
sustained from Sir Thomas Hislop and Sir John Malcolm, at 
Meinpoor ; it is very natural that Colonel Fitzclarence, him- 
self a gallant officer, should introduce these particulars which 
occurred during his travels, and in his neighbourhood, but 
they do not strictly belong to the personal narrative, which is 
our more immediate concern at present. 

The Rajah Gowina Buckish entertained our traveller 
during his stay at Aurungabad. He dined at a fashion- 
able London hour, half past seven; and his repast was far 
more palatable than that of the newab at Ellichpoor. We 
can, indeed, fully enter into the merits of Madeira, hermi- 
tage, and claret; but we are not quite certain how far we 
should have thought ‘ the bread with poppy seeds in the 
crust,” so ‘* very delightful.” Some bad mimics preceded, 
and equally bad fireworks (a rare failure in the East) con- 
cluded the banquet. A celebrated singer™was" next intro- 
duced, who was accompanied in his Persian and Hindoo 
melodies by tom-toms, and guitars. After several of these 
he stated that he had been im Calcutta, and knew an English 
song, and to the no small surprise of the guests, struck up to 
the same tune in which he had been chanting Persian, 


*«« T care for nobody, 
Nobody cares for me.” 


But in repeating it several times it became, 


« T care for no- 
body no ca- 
re for me I 
care for nobo- 
dy no ca,” 


Nautch women and more fireworks succeeded, and the visi- 
tors took leave after having had immense wreaths of roses, 
and two small bottles of attar thrown round their necks. 
The wonders of Ellora must be well known to our readers, 
and though Colonel Fitzclarence has done full justice to 
them by his natural and animated description, we cannot 
spare room to transcribe that which may be found in every 
work on India. He was a bold man to eat reund of beei 
under the roof of the Keylas of Vishnu ; we should as soon 
think of indulging in the profaneness of mince-pies or plum- 
porridge, in the land of cakes and lay elders. ‘The Hindoos 
of Aurungabad know nothing of these stupendous caves, but 
that they were made by the giants; at what precise period, 
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they were not able to determine, ‘Till the Europeans can 
give a better account, it would at least be very rude to doubt 
this native tradition. 

The fortress of Dowlutabad, to which Colonel Fitzcla. 
rence next proceeded, and of which he has obliged us with 
a very pleasing drawing, is one of the strongest in India. It 
is situated on a scarped rock, surrounded below by four lines 
of walls, and a ditch seventeen yards broad. The rock it- 
self is about 500 feet in height, and for one-third of the way 
it is scarped like a wall. The ditch is passed by a causeway, 
which at any time can be destroyed in a few minutes ; this-is 
defended by a sort of déte-du-pont, and is just broad enough 
to admit two persons together. But it is after passing these 
outworks that the chief difficulty of approach begins. 


‘* Had I not been informed how I was to ascend the summit of 
the perpendicular cliff, I should have despaired of ever reachin 
it, as no visible means presents itself, and all is alike steep ‘aad 
forbidding ; though one may, with an attentive eye, discover a small 
window, about half-way up, in the face of the rock. I was anxious 
to proceed, being determined to mount to the top ; and the governor 
led the way through an excavation, into the heart of the rock, so 
low that 1 was obliged to stoop nearly double; but after a few 
paces, a number of torches shewed me I was in a high’ vault, 
and we began to ascend on a winding passage, cut through the 
interior of the body of the hill. This is described by Dow as a 
stair-case, instead of which it is only a gradual slope. This passage 
was about twelve feet high and the same broad, and the rise 
regular; and at certain distances from this dismal gallery were 
trap-doors, with flights of small steep steps, leading to the ditch 
below, only wide enough to admit a man to pass, also cut through 
the solid rock, to the water’s edge, and unexposed to the fire of 
the assailants, unless they were on the very crest of the glacis, I 
suppose we were four or five minutes in reaching the window I had 
seen from below, and, after resting, we continued to climb. As 
I observed a passage leading off from the one in which we were, I 
followed it, and to my surprise found it led back, forming a re- 
trogressive semicircle, to our road: and on the sides of it were 
many recesses, with shelyes for depositing stores. We might have 
been, in all, ten minutes mounting by torch-light, and came out 
in a sort of hollow in the rock, about twenty feet square. On one 
side, leaning against the cliff, was a large iron plate, nearly of the 
same size as the bottom of the hollow, with an immense iron 
poker. On the besiegers having gained the subterraneous passage, 
this iron is intended to be laid down over the outlet, and a fire 
placed upon it. I observed a hole perforating the rock about three 
feet in diameter, which is meant to act as a bellows to the fire, and 
the current of air which came through it was so strong that I could 
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hardly stand against it. From its strength, and these various pre- 
cautions, this fortress is deemed impregnable.” P. 217. 


This fortress however, like most others belonging to the 
native powers, is shamefully neglected. The works below 
are unfinished, 2nd the whole of its artilléry consists of one 
four and twenty pounder mounted on its summit, and two 
three pounders a little lower down. 

The extraordinary want of discipline in the irregular 
troops which accompanied him must have been very striking 
to a soldier so much accustomed to European tactics as 
Colonel Fitzclarence. The picquets, though under orders 
from the morning, when called out at night, were found cvok- 
ing their dinners; and when post ted, by burning their 
matches, gave an enemy full opportunity to pass between 
their intervals; in the course of the march from Aurungabad, 
between three and four thousand persons, and as many ¢a- 
mels, horses, and bulloc ks, had gathered round the neucleus 
of Colonel Fitzelarence’s escort, some with, some without 
permission, and all implicitly confiding i in British power and 
venerosity. ‘The confusion naturally attending such a motley 
ciowd, was once materially heightened by an alarm of the 
enemy's approach. ‘The haggage dispe rsed itself far and 
wide over the country, and of the irregular horse, some 
loaded their matchlecks, others flashed them off, some drew 
their swords, and all talked and clamoured round the Colonel's 
horse, which kicked and flew at every thing near him; the 
conclusion of this adventure was very much a la Quixote. 
‘The cnemy proved to be no greater than a drove of Brinjarry 
bullocks. 

Every step which Colonel Fitzclarence now advanced 
broaght him more among the Pindaries marauders, the ra- 
pidity of whose movements had rendered them dreaded over 
& great extent of country, and whose attacks were every 
where marked by the most atrocious and wanton cruelties. 
The bloody town of Corry Gaum reminded him also of the 
treachery of the peishwah, to which himself, at the moment 
he passed it, was still exposed. It was in this place that 
alone period of the late action, Mr. Wingate, a surgeon, 
was murdered, in cold blood, by a party of Arabs. Having 
been wounded, he screwed a tourniquet on his arm. The 
Arabs imagined this to be a tasveez, or charm, worn by the 
Mahometans, and sometimes enriched with precious stones ; 
and being convinced of its value by Mr. Wingate’s anxiety to 
retain it, they stabbed him for the sake of the plunder. They 
were alterwards bayoncted to a man. 
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The peishwah had fixed upon a spot near the Sungum, the 
abode of Mr. Elphinstone, our resident at Poonah, as the 
site of a magnificent palace. The ground plan was marked 
out, and the foundation already sanctified with cow-dung, 
when the Bramins, who were anxious to prevent the build- 
ing, gave out that the English intended to bury a living child 
under the base of every column. They contrived, at the 
same time, to secrete some children, and though great quan- 
tities of stone had already arrived at the spot, his highness 
surrendered his plan in consternation. The palace in which 
he actually fectdalt within the city, is far more handsome 
than that of the Rajah of Nagpoor. One of the state apart- 
ments contains a whole length portrait of the Marquis Wel- 
lesley, and a miniature of Sir Barry Close. ‘There were 
joined in it also, two large globes, with silver horizons, and 
ihe names of places in Latin, a very large orrery, an English 
clock, going, a native map of India, not delineated with as 
much skill as those of Major Rennel; and a blue deity, with 
an elephant’s trunk, sitting cross-legged in a cupboard, to 
keep him from the dust and flies. 

Colonel Fitzclarence has compiled, from the papers laid 
before Parliament, a very interesting narrative of the events 
which took place at Poonah, at the close of the year 1817. 
It is too long to be extracted, and would be spviled by 
abridgment ; we must therefore refer our readers to his xxth 
and xxist chapters. : 

We hasten to carry our traveller to Bombay, from which 
place, after a tedious passage, he was conveyed to Cosseir. 
The arrangements for his journey, through Egypt, were soon 
concluded. His suit consisted of two Turkish soldiers, an 
Arab, and a negro, Mustapha, a short fat Turkish officer, 
who went very unwillingly, and Mehumed, an interpreter, 
for whose fidelity the dafoitaiilie Effendi of Cosseir was 
yuarantee, it being understood that the Pacha would cut off 
his head if the interpreter deserted. 

Travelling on camel-back is very disagreeable exercise, but 
Mchumed beguiled the way amusingly enough. He knew 
the price of gin, rum, and beer in England, of wine in 
i‘rance and Spain, and of date brandy in Egypt; when at 
sea he considered ‘‘ pork board a ship all the same as mut- 
ton:” he asked Colonel F. if he knew king George, whom 
he supposed to be 100 years old, and mentioned Portsmouth 
and Plymouth as fine specimens of the magnificence of English 
eities. At the bottom of a box which the ship’s steward had 
presented to him at parting, Colonel F. had the good fortane 
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to find a bottle of English beer; a refreshment which he pre- 
ferred to the luxurious banquet of his attendants, clarified 
buffaloe’s butter, much resembling train-oil, poured into a 
sheep-skin, and mixed and stirred by all their hands, with 
crumbs of brown bread, and eat with the fingers. 

Arriving at Khenna, Colonel F. visited the temple at 
Dendera. He imagines that not more than 1000/. would be 
required to complete all the requisite excavations around it. 
He then proceeded down the Nile, hoping to overtake Mr. 
Salt, who recently had quitted Thebes, with the intention of 
stopping at Sciout, an expectation in which he was unfor- 
nately disappointed. The Nile, during his passage, abounded 
with its usual discomforts; leaky boats, grinning crocodiles, 
crawling alligators, burrowing scorpions, insolent ‘Turks, 
and lack of provisions; for Ali Pacha had monopolized all 
esculents ; to explain which proceeding Mehumed informed 
our traveller that “in Egypt none but generals sold butter 
and tobacco.” To these little vexations we may_add the per- 
petual oe of ophthalmia and plague. ? 

At Cairo Colonel Fitzclarence at length encountered 
Mr. Salt, and with him the now celebrated Signor Belzoni; 
whom about twelve years since we remember to have seen in 
the school of Pythagoras, at Cambridge, exhibiting athletic 
feats and a phantasmagoria ; and but little anticipating the re- 
nown which he was subsequently to acquire by his industry 
and sagacity, in antiquarian researches. Though we hope at 
no very distant period to present our readers with a more de- 
tailed account of this gentleman’s interesting Egyptian dis- 
coveries, we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of accompa- 
nying Colonel Fitzclarence with him and Mr. Salt in his visit 
to the Pyramids. 

It is well known that Mr. Salt has already removed much 
of the sand by which the Sphinx was overwhelmed, and ex- 

cayated a variety of remains from the area in which it stands ; 
but it is on the second Pyramid that M. Belzoni has princi- 
pally been employed. The passages hitherto made into the 
womb of this immense mass, by the Arabs, were all forced, 
and it remained for this enterprizing Italian, by a sort of in- 
stinct for which it is not easy to account, to dig directly down 
upon the true entrance. This opening is four feet high, by 
three and a half wide, and the passage into which it leads 
inclines at an angle of 26 degrees, for more than 100 feet. 
Ai this depth it is closed by a kind of portcullis door, of 
granite, fitted into a niche above, and which even now is 
not raised more than 20 inches from the ground. Within 
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this are various passages, and an empty chamber, - from 
which a retrograde passage conducts to the base of the Py- 
ramid, But it is the central chamber, hewn out of the solid 
rock upon which the Pyramid stands, which gives the greatest 
interest to this discovery. Within it is a sarcophagus, con- 
taining, according to Herodotus, the bones of King Ce- 
phreres, and according to Sir Everard Home, those of a 
cow: some pieces: of these ambiguous remains, which Colonel 
Fitzclarence brought with him, are, we believe, at present 
deposited in the British Museum. 

We took occasion in a former article, (on Walpole’s Tur- 
key) to describe the inconvenience to which a visitor of the 
ereat Pyramid is exposed. Colonel Fitzclarence confirms 
all we have before stated on this subject; yet Signor Belzoni 
once explored his way to the central chamber and sarco- 
phagus without a light.. The outlet of the mysterious well, 
which. Captain Caviglia first discovered, and the passage 
which the same gentleman succeeded in excavating into a 
new chamber at the base, are perhaps the parts which pre- 
sent most difficulty to the enterprising traveller. It is the 
third Pyramid upon which Signor Belzoni is at present em- 
ployed, and there is reason to believe that this has never yet 
been opened. 

From Cairo Colonel Fitzclarence proceeded downward to 
Alexandria, at which place the plague was raging; we re- 
commend the description which he gives of its horrors to the 
attention of those sagacious theorists who are inclined to 
weaken the barriers which the quarantine laws have hitherto 
opposed to its introduction amongst ourselves. ‘Two princes 
of Morocco, returning from.a pilgrimage to Mecca, were 
companions of his voyage in the Mediterranean ; their man- 
ners were interesting, and from their governor much infor- 
mation (if it can be depended upon) was obtained as to the 
interior of Africa. He pledged himself to convey any Frank 
from Fez to Timbuctoo, in forty-seven days, on horseback, 
and guaranteed his safety of return with his own life. 

Colonel Fitzclarence landed at Falmouth, on the 14th 
June, having performed his interesting journey in six months 
and six days. The duplicates of his dispatches, which were 
forwarded by sea, reached England just fourteen days betore 
him, | 
~ We are much obliged to this young officer for a very 
simple and unaffected narrative; we have the most implicit 
confidence in all he relates, for all is related in that natural 
tone, which bespeaks frath, and a great deal of information 
is conveyed without the slightest pomp of pretension. His 
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style is easy and conversational, his remarks, whenever he 
makes them, evince good sense and correct observation, and 
without affecting to be either a professed writer or a professed 
philosopher, he has told us mach, in a manner which might 
be creditable to both. 


Ant. IV. Inquiry into the Relation of Cause and Effect. 
By Thomas Brown, M.D. FARLS. Edin. &e. Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. Third 
Kdition, Constable and Co. Edinburgh, 1818, 


ALrHouGcH this purports to be the third edition of the 
work which we are now going to review, we nevertheless re- 
gard it as almost entirely a new book. ‘The substance of the 
** Inquiry” has, no doubt, been long in the hands ef the public; 
more than a dozen of years having clapsed since Dr. Brown 
published an eighteen-penny pamphlet on the same subject, 
and with the same title; but, in its present form, the volume 
extends to near six hundred pages, sells at fifteen shillings, 
and, in one word, has completely emerged from the rank of a 
mere brochure into that of a regular handsome octavo. We 
state these facts as an apology for taking up a book which 
some of our readers might imagine to be already obsolete, or, 
at all events, sufficiently well known; we now come to the 
book itself, of which we shall give the character with all pos- 
sible impartiality. 

Nearly the whole interest connected with the metaphysical 
inquiry into the relation of Cause and Effect, arises, as is well 
known, from the scepticism which Mr. Hume contrived to 
throw aroand a very simple fact in the economy of nature; 
which scepticism, after all, did not originate so much in the 
actual stady of physical phenomena as in the narrow techni- 
eal system of philosophy, according to which he had accus- 
tomed himself to think. Adopting the views of Locke, some- 
what modified, he maintained that we could have no ideas in 
the mind which were not traceable to corresponding impres- 
sions either from within, or from without; and not being able 
to perceive that any tmpression of power could be derived 
from contemplating the succession of events in the material 
world, as effects proceeding from causes, he hastened to 
eouclude that we-could not have any édea of power at all. All 
that we observe m these physical changes which constitute the 
course of nature, is the sequence of one event, or of one fact, 
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to another—a conjunction of two phenomena, of which the 
one constantly precedes, and the other constantly follows: and 
from this invariable relation of the two, as antecedent and 
consequent, we unphilosophically allow ourselves to infer that 
there is a “necessary connection” between them. There 
may, Says Hume, or there may not, be such a necessary con- 
nection between the two events; but if there is, it is more 
than we can ever hope to detect or toexplain. All that we 
witness is limited to the occurrence of two things, the one in- 
deed invariably following and conjoined with the other; but 
neither of them revealing so much of its real nature or essence 
as to enable us to pronounce that they are necessarily con- 
nected, or that, from studying their mutual relation, we have 
arrived at the specific idea of power, as inherent in the cause, 

This distinction between “ invariable sequence” and ‘ ne- 
cessary connection,” is, in our opinion, merely verbal, and, in 
every point of view, entirely innocent; for speaking with re- 
ference to the actual constitution of nature, under the diree- 
tion of the Supreme Being, it cannot be unphilosophical to 
say that the melting of wax necessarily follows, or is necessa- 
rily produced by, the application of a certain degree of heat, 
The necessity of the result, no doubt, is only inferred from the 
invariableness of the sequence, that is, from the uniformity 
with which it takes place ; and this conclusion, again, imports 
nothing more than a relative necessity, or such as would arise 
from an arbitrary appointment of the Deity. In the healthy 
state of the human eye, a proper degree of light necessarily 
produces vision, whilst a much larger proportion of it neces- 
sarily produces pain; but it is superfluous to observe that 
these effects are immediately referable to the properties which 
creative wisdom has been pleased to assign to the two bodies 
now under consideration, and that the necessity spoken of is 
strictly relative to the appointment of the Deity. 

But the assertion by Hume, that we cannot by any process 
of reasoning attain to the idea of power, taken in connection 
with the heterodox principles which he delighted to set forth, 
in regard to all the other grounds of human belief, excited no 
small share of alarm. It was however, we suspect, his ge- 
neral bad character, which gave importance to his opinion 
on the subject of Cause and Effect ; for his tenets on this parti- 
cular branch of metaphysics, were in reality much more harm- 
less, than he probably hoped, or than those, who did not well 
understand the question, seemed inclined to fear. Those of 
our readers, whe take any interest in such investigations, will 
find, towards the close of De. Browa’s volume, a very able ac- 
count of Hume's notions on this head; proving, in the most 
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style is easy and conversational, his remarks, whenever he 
makes them, evince good sense and correct observation, and 
without affecting to be either a professed writer or a professed 
philosopher, be has told us much, in a manner which might 
be creditable to both. 


Art. IV. Inquiry izto the Relation of Cause and Effect. 
By Thomas Brown, M.D. FR. S. Edin. &c. Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. Third 
Edition, Constable and Co. Edinburgh. 1818, 


ALTHOUGH this purports to be the third edition of the 
work which we are now going to review, we nevertheless re- 
gard it as almost entirely a new book. ‘The substance of the 
** Inquiry” has, no doubt, been long in the hands of the public ; 
more than a dozen of years having clapsed since Dr. Brown 
published an eighteen-penny pamphlet on the same subject, 
and with the same title; but, in its present form, the volume 
extends to near six hundred pages, sells at fifteen shillings, 
and, in one word, has completely emerged from the rank of a 
mere brochure into that of a regular handsome octavo. We 
state these facts as an apology for taking up a book which 
some of our readers might imagine to be already obsolete, or, 
at all events, sufficiently well known; we now come to the 
book itself, of which we shall give the character with all pos- 
sible impartiality. 

Nearly the whole interest connected with the metaphysical 
inquiry into the relation of Cause and Effect, arises, as is well 
known, from the scepticism which Mr. Hume contrived to 
throw aroand a very simple fact in the economy of nature; 
which scepticism, after all, did not originate so much in the 
actual stady of physical phenomena as in the narrow techni- 
cal system of philosophy, accerding to which he had accus- 
tomed himself to think. Adopting the views of Locke, some- 
what modified, he maintained that we could have no ideas in 
the mind which were not traceable to corresponding impres- 
sions either from within, or from without; and not being able 
to perceive that any t¢mpression of power could be derived 
trem contemplating the succession of events in the material 
world, as eflects proceeding from causes, he hastened to 
conclude that we-could not have any édea of power at all. All 
that we observe in these physical changes which constitute the 
course of niture, is the sequence of one event, or of one fact, 
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to another—a conjunction of two phenomena, of which the 
one constantly precedes, and the other constantly follows: and 
from this invariable relation of the two, as antecedent and 
consequent, we uuphilosophically allow ourselves to infer that 
there is a “‘necessary connection” between them. There 
may, says Hume, or there may not, be such a necessary con- 
nection between the two events; but if there is, it is more 
than we can ever hope to detect or toexplain, All that we 
witness is limited to the occurrence of two things, the one in- 
deed invariably following and conjoined with the other; but. 
neither of them revealing so much of its real nature or essence 
as to enable us to pronounce that they are necessarily con- 
nected, or that, from studying their mutual relation, we have 
arrived at the specific idea of power, as inherent in the cause, 

This distinction between “ invariable sequence” and “ ne- 
cessary connection,” is, in our opinion, merely verbal, and, in 
every point of view, entirely innocent; for speaking with re- 
ference to the actual constitution of nature, under the diree- 
tion of the Supreme Being, it cannot be unphilosophical to 
say that the melting of wax necessarily follows, or is necessa- 
rily produced by, the application of a certain degree of heat, 
The necessity of the result, no doubt, is only inferred from the 
invariableness of the sequence, that is, from the uniformity 
with which it takes place ; and this conclusion, again, imports 
nothing more than a relative necessity, or such as would arise 
from an arbitrary appointment of the Deity. In the healthy 
state of the human eye, a proper degree of light necessarily 
produces vision, whilst a much larger proportion of it neces- 
sarily produces pain; but it 1s superfluous to observe that 
these effects are immediately referable to the properties which 
creative wisdom has been pleased to assign to the two bodies 
now under consideration, and that the necessity spoken of is 
strictly relative to the appointment of the Deity. 

But the assertion by Hume, that we cannot by any process 
of reasoning attain to the idea of power, taken in connection 
with the heterodox principles which he delighted to set forth, 
in regard to all the other grounds of human belief, excited no 
small share of alarm. It was however, we suspect, his ge- 
neral bad character, which gave importance to his opinion 
on the subject of Cause and Effect ; for his tenets on this pees 
cular branch of metaphysics, were in reality much more harm- 
less, than he probably hoped, or than those, who did not well 
understand the question, seemed inclined to fear. Those of 
our readers, who take any interest in such investigations, will 
find, towards the close of Dr. Browa’s volume, a very able ac- 
count of Hume’s notions on this head; proving, in the most 
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satisfactory manner, that, in point of fact, the author of the 
‘“* Sceptical Doubts,” believed as much as other men believe 
respecting causation, and that in the ‘‘ Sceptical Solution” of 
his Doubts, he acted the part of a child, in attempting to 
explain the grounds of what might almost be called an in. 
stinctive belief, of which he found it impessible to divest him- 
self, even at the moment he was disposed to pronounce it 
groundless. 

It is not therefore to attack or defend any position con- 
nected in the most remote degree with religious belief, that 
we have now racked our brains with this hard study; but sim- 
ply to introduce to our readers, by the way of a little variety, 
a fair specimen of what may be termed a philosophical puzzle, 
and to give them at the same time some notion of the kind of 
pursuit in which itis deemed fit to engage the raw metaphysi- 
cians of the north. Nor are we at all apprehensive that the 
interests of truth will suffer from the statement of an abstract 
argument, however absurd and paradoxical. Truth, as Dr. 
Reid well remarks, can never suffer by ayfair inquiry; it can 
bear to be seen naked and in the fullest light ; and the strictest 
examination will always turn out in the issue to its advantage. 
And after all that may or can be said on cause and effect, we 
shall never find our wisdom quarrelling with the inferences of 
honest Corin, ‘‘ That the property of rain is to wet, and of 
fire to burn: that good pasture makes fat sheep; and that a 
great cause of the night is lack of the sun.”—“‘ Such a one is 
anatural philosopher.” 

It is maintained, then, by our author that invariableness of 
antecedence and consequence in the two events denominated 
respectively Cause and Effect, is the only relation subsisting 
between them that we can ever discover ; that this invariable- 
ness is itselfthe only essential circumstance of causation ; that 
in the sequences of events, we are not merely ignorant of any 
thing intermediate, but have in truth no reason to suppose any 
such thing as really existing ; or, if any thing intermediate do 
exist between the two events, called Cause and Effect, we have 
no reason to regard it as any thing else than a mere immediate 
physical antecedent, whose existence we had not previously 
detected. For example, we have no reason to believe that 
there is any thing intermediate between the application of 
heat to wax and the liquidity of the latter substance. If, how- 
ever, in the course of our investigations we should find out that 
something does intervene, in the form of a chemical agent or 
in any be form, the only consequence of this discovery 
would be, that we should be induced to regard this new agent 
as the proximate cause of liquidity in the wax. But it is un- 
necessary to remark that even in this case, we have not ap- 
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proached any nearer to the essential knowledge of the cause 
or to a clearer view of the relation subsisting between Cause 
and Effect. We can easily imagine an instance of a physical 
sequence, wherein A. has been constantly followed by B. and 
in which A. has accordingly been regarded as the cause of B.-; 
and also that in consequence of profounder ny ype it has been 
found out that both X. and Z, come between A. and B. in the 
series of natural events. What, then, is the result in refer- 
ence to our views of causation? Nothing more, we should 
think, than that Z. must be regarded as the immediate cause 
of B. instead of A. which was formerly reckoned the canse. 

Still, it is no easy matter to divest ourselves of the impres- 
sion that there is a kind of link or tye between the Cause and 
the Effect, different from mere sequence, comecting these to- 
gether in some mysterious manner which it is impossible to il- 
lustrate, or even to conceive. We have a vague notion of a 
species of agency and inherent power in the event, or fact, or 
substance viewed by us as causes which we conceive to reside 
in them whether they are in action or at rest. Thus fire is pro- 
nounced to have the power of melting wax, and water of dis- 
solving salt; and this power is predicated of the two sub- 
stances in question, independently of the circumstances in 
which only they are observed actually to manifest such proper- 
ties. The King has the power of pardoning criminals, and 
this power resides in him, whether he exercises it or not: in 
asimilar way, it is imagined that there resides in every cause 
a dormant or latent principle of efficiency, ready to act in its 
appropriate circumstances. 

It has been thought, however, that in following such analo- 
gies we are only yielding ourselves up to a false guide; for 
that priority in any sequence observed, and invariableness of 
antecedence in the past and future sequence supposed, are the 
elements and the only elements comprehended in the notion 
ofacause. A cause, says Dr. Brown, in the fullest definition 
which it philosophically admits may be said to be that which 
immediately precedes any change, and which, existing at an 
time in similar circumstances, has been akvays and will be al- 
ways, immediately followed by a similar change. Power, there- 
fore, is only another word for expressing abstractly and briefly, 
the antecedence itself, and the invariableness of the relation. 

At the first view of the matter we feel very much inclined to 
differ with Dr. Brown. The word power certainly implies 
tore than mere priority in the conjunction of two events; but 
it will be found, we think, upon inquiry, that the term in 
question is not used when applied to causation in the precise 
sense which it elsewhere conveys ; — perhaps, that it 
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ought not to be used here at all. The words property or Guei- 
lity, it is alleged, would answer better for expressing the 
meaning of philosophers when they speak about Cause and 
Bffeet ; being of a less restricted signification, and equally ap- 
plicable, in physical operations, to agent and to object. We 
can say that itis the property of fire to melt wax, and of wax 
to be melted by fire; and we thus get rid of the clumsy phrase- 
clogy which Mr. Locke found himself compelled to adopt, 
when he telked of active power and passive power. 
Proceeding upon this ground we should say that water has 
the property of dissolving salt ; that the rays of light reflected 
from grass, have the property of producing the sensation of 
greenness ; that a magnificent object has the property 
of creating the sentiment of sublimity ; that the loss of a friend 
has the property of exeiting grief, and:the sight of suffering in 
others bas the property of rousing the feeling of compassion. 
The word power, it is admitted, might have been used in all 
these cases with perfect intelligibility, and in the two last 
with greater propriety than the term actually employed. Yet, 
when we say that the loss of a friend has the power of exciting 
grief, or that a view of the ocean, or of amountain range, has 
the power of producing a sublime emotion in the n ind. of the 
beholder, we cannot help observing that we’ use’ the word 
power ina different sense from what it bears in vulgar accepta 
tion, when we pronounce that fire has the power of melting wax. 
There is less of the notion of efficiency in the former cases 
than in the latter; and as causation is referable to the object 
rather than to the agent, the term power, if applied at all, can 
only be taken in the passive sense of Mr. Locke. It would 
certainly be equally correct in point of language, and more iit- 
teliigible, periaps, in point of doctrine, to say, that it is a pro- 
perty of the human mind to be affected by the sight of 
suffering, or by that of a sublime landscape, than te assert that 
pain and sublimity have the power of producing the corres- 
ponding emotions already specified. iM >! 
Assuming, then, that the words quality. and property ex- 
»ress all that we mean to say, or rather perhaps all which we 
ate to say, when we make use of the term power, in relation 
to physicel causes, it seems to follow that we can have no idea 
of power in bodies, independently of their qualities ; in other 
words, that it is only from the qualities of bodies that we 
derive the idea of power. But there is not in bodies 
a thing called power over and above the qualities of which 
they are composed. The emerald is called green, and gold is 
called yellow; because these objects have the property of pro- 
ducing a certain effect upon our organs of vision, to which we 
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ive respectively the names of green and yellow: but we are 
not entitled te assert that, in addition to the qualities now 
mentioned, the emerald has the power of greenness, and that 
gold has the power of yellowness. Abstract terms are ex- 
tremely useful for the purposes of science, and even for the 
ordinary business of life; but they have a tendency to mislead 
us Whensoever we cease to regard them as mere instruments 
of speech. Substances are made up of a certain number of 
qualities, and no idea of substance can comprehend more than 
the ideas of its several qualities ; unless by a monstrous species 
of realism, as Dr. Brown expresses it, we believe the words 
which we have invented to denote a mere feeling of relation in 
our own mind, to have a sort of physical existence that is at 
once independent of us and of the objects which, ou account 
of that feeling of relation, we have classed together. in giv- 
ing efficiency to an abstract idea, we fall, as he remarks, into 
an error exactly similar to that which long prevailed respeet- 
ing Form as something distinct-from Matter itself; of the co- 
existence of whose parts in seeming continuity, it is merely 
the verbal expression, Nobody now supposes the forms of 
hodies are any thing kut the bodies themselves, considered in 
the relatiow which their parts bear to each other in space. But 
for many ages a sort of mystery was supposed to ees oyer * 
the phrase, as if it were significant of some wonderful pre- 
perty of matter that might account for all its othor proper- 
ties. What substantial forms ouce were in general -miscon- 
ception, powers, properties, qualities, now are, says the 
Doctor. In the one case,as much as in the other, a mere 
abstraction has been conyerted into a reality ; and an impene- 
trable gloom has been supposed to hang over Nature, which is 
only in the clouds and darkness of our own verbal reasoning. 


** That power is not any thing distinguishable from the ebjects 
themselves which exhibit in succession those diversities of appenr- 
ance that are termed by us the phenomena of nature,—but is only a 
word expressive of their order in the sequences of phenomena, as 
uniformly antecedent and consequent—is a doctrive which, 1 am 
aware, can hardly fail to appear when first stated, an unwarrantable 
simplification : for though .an enquirer, under former habits of 
thought, or rather of former abuse of language, may never have 
clearly conceived in power any thing more than the immediate se- 
quence of a certain change or event as its uniform attendant ; it 
would indeed be wonderful if the habit of attaching to it many 

hrases of mystery should not have led him to believe,’that in the re- 
ation itself independently of those phrases, there must be something 
peculiarly mysterious. shun this longer he attends to it, and the more 
nicely and minutely he endeavours to analyse it, the more clearly 
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will he perceive that all which he has ever understood in the na. 
ture which he has been accustomed to express with so much pomp 
of language was the mere sequence of a certain change, that might 
be expected to follow again, as immediately every recurrence of the 
same antececent in the same circumstances, When.a spark falls 
upon gunpowder, and kindles it into an explosion, every one as- 
cribes to the spark the power of kindling the inflammable mass. 
But when such a power is ascribed, let any one ask himself what it 
is which he means to denote by that term, and without contenting 
himself with a few phrases that signify nothing, let him reflect before 
he give his answer; and he will find that he means nothing more 
than this very simple belief,—that in all similar circumstances, the 
explosion of gunpowder will be the immediate and uniform conse- 
quence of the application of aspark. The application of the spark 
is one event ; the explosion of the gunpowder is another; and there 
is nothing in the sequent but these two events, or rather nothing but 
the objects themselves that constitute what we are in the habit of 
terming events, by the changes of appearance which they exhibit. 
When we say to any one that if a lighted match fall on a heap of 
gunpowder, the explosion of the heap will be sure to follow, our 
meaning is sufficiently obvious; and if we have perfect certainty 
that it is understood by him, do we think that he would receive the 
slightest ‘additional information in being told that the fall ofa match 
in such circumstances would not only be invariably followed by the 
explosion ofthe gunpowder, but that the lighted match itself would 
also, in such circumstances, be found uniformly to have the power 
of exploding gunpowder? What we might consider in this case as 
new information would verbally indeed be different; but it would 
truly be the old information, and the old information only, with no 
other difference than of the words in which it was conveyed.”’ 


It will, we think, be granted to Dr. Brown, by those who 
read his book with attention, that there is no third idea be- 
tween the Cause and the Effect, which can serve as a link or 
copula to connect them together. In the case of a’spark and 
a heap of gunpowder, we have only two substances, or two 
aggregations of qualities composing two distinct objects, 
whereon to fix our attention ; and when the explosion has en- 
sued upon the contact of these substances, we cannot discover 
in our mind any ideas besides those of the spark, and of the in- 
stantaneous ignition of the powder. We may seem to our- 
selves to have an obscure idea of, power as residing in the 
spark; but we are inclined to agree with Dr. Brown in think- 
ing that this idea, if rigorously analysed, will amount to’ no- 
thing more than the belief that a spark will in all like circum- 
stances certainly and immediately explode gunpowder, in all 
time coming as it has done in all time past. 

Many are the attempts. which have been made by ingepious 
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men to discover sumething in the modus operandi, so to speak 
of physical causes, waich might enable them to establish a ne- 
cessary connection, or to explain that mysterious. agency 
which is supposed to subsist between the antecedents and 
consequents which compose the course of nature. When two 
bodies were observed to gravitate towards each other, it was 
suggested even by the greatest of philosophers, that there 
might be a subtile fluid employed by Divine: Wisdom to pro- 
duce that effect. A similar hypothesis was formed to explain 
the phenomena of magnetism; and in numerous other in- 
stances have like conjectures been offered, with the view of 
supplying a link to complete the chain of causation. In gene- 
ral, however, men satisfy themselves with an abstract idea, 
which they endeavour to foist in between the cause and the 
effect ; investing the former with the attribute of power, in 
addition to all the qualities which may happen tu belong to it, 
as an individual substance. 

The followers of Descartes, it is well known, ascribed all 
physical changes to the immediate agency of God ; regarding 
those events which are usually called physical causes as no- 
thing more than the occasions upon which it pleased the Deity 
toact. A spark of fire falling upon a heap of gunpowder 
was not held to be the cause of the subsequent explosion ; 
this effect being supposed to be produced by an act of the 
Divine volition. According to this doctrine, as our author 
observes, it is the Deity and He alone, who, when light is 
present, affects our mind with vision ; it is He, and He alone, 
who, when we will to raise our arm, produces the necessary 
contraction of the muscles. The presence of light, in the 
one case, and our desire in the other case, are the occasions, 
indeed, on which the Omnipotent Power becomes thus .ac- 
tive; but they are instrumental only as occasions ; and, but 
for the direct interposition of the Almighty himself, in both 
cases, there would be no vision, though light were for ever 
present in the healthy eye, and no contraction of the sound- 
est muscles, though our minds were wholly occupied from 
morning till night in willing a single motion of the arm. 

There can be no doubt but that the great Being who gave 
laws to the universe is the ultimate source of all causation— 
the sole Efficient Cause—and that, consequently, in a certain 
modified view of their doctrine, the Cartesians were. in the 
right. It is perfectly clear, however, that if we take their 
expressions in a strictly literal sense, and believe that every 
sensation which aflects the mind, comes from the immediate 
agency of God, we must agree with Berkeley in holding that 
K k 
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a material world is altegether a su uity; or at all events 
that sensation and consciousness afford ho proof of its actual 
existence. If, then, we rank among the articles of: our phi- 
losophical creed that there exists a system of material things 
around us, we cannot be unwilling to admit that-these mate- 
rial things are endowed with certain physical properties which, 
from a certain adaptation of their qualities, and without the 
direct agency of the Deity, are calculated to produce upon 
us and upon one another, a series of changes called effects, 
Proceeding upon this principle we should feel ourselves jus- 
tified: in ascribing these ‘changes or effects to the physical 
properties of matter, operating according to the laws im- 
pressed upon them by the great Creator ; without assuming 
any other element of efficiency besides those physical proper 
ties themselves, which, as we have already repeated, con- 
stitute all that we can know of causation. 
It is at this point, however, that the opinions of philoso- 
hers begin to diverge respecting the doctrine of causation. 
e necessity of something intermediate to connect the two 
events, denominated Cause and Effect, led, as we have seen, 
the ingenious Descartes to lay the foundation of the ideal 
philosophy; and the same view of the question leads the 
majority of inquirers, even in the present day, to insist upon 
two classes of causes, the physical and the efficient. To 
illastrate this distinction we may remark, that light is regarded 
by allas the physical cause of vision: the impingement of one 
body upon another, as the physical cause of motion; heat, 
as the physical cause of melting wax, and of baking clay: 
whilst, in all these cases, the efficient cause is an invisible 
something (called by some, an operating principle in the 
cause) which connects the light with the vision, and the heat 
with the liquidity; and the motion with the impingement. 
It is not enough for such philosophers to say that, by the con- 
stitation of nature, it is the property of a rose to reflect 
certain colours, and the property of the odorous particles 
which issue from it, to excite the sensation of a particular 
smell: they maintain also, that between the coloured surface 
of the rose, on the one hand, and its odorous particles on the 
other, there exists a certain mysterious efficient cause, which 
accomplishes the impression upon the sensorium of the re- 
cipient being. What this principle of efficiency is we cannot 
even venture to conjecture; and no attempt has ever been 
made to explain it. The notiens of Deseartes were intel- 
ligible, but they were subversive of the first principles of 
philosophy, and, perhaps, of morality itself, when viewed in 
relation to man. The Deity was the immediate cause of 
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every effect. But the doctrine of efficient causes, as distin- 
guished atronce from the divine agency, and from hysical 
causes, seems to us neither intelligible ner pees’ 39 
The main object of Dr. Brown's book is to explode the 
distinction between physical and efficient causes in natural — 
philosophy, and to prove, that agreeably to the laws which 
the Almighty has been pleased to impress apon matter, 
the physical is the sole efficient: cause. His arguments 
go to convince us that we can have no notion of |p or 
efliciency in bodies, abstracted from the qualities of bodies ; 
for that this power or efficiency is identifiable with those qua- 
lities ; that, in one word, the qualities are the only efficiency. 
or power which we can possibly associate with causation. 
“ That the changes which take place, whether in mind or in 
matter, are all ultimately resolvable into the will of the Deity, 
Lhave,” says the Doctor, ‘ already frequently repeated. That 
in this sense, as the Creator of the world and Willer of those 
great ends, which the laws of the universe accomplish, God is 
| himself the author of the physical changes which take place in 
it is, then, most true; as it is most true, that the same power 
which gave the universe its laws, can, for particular pur- 
poses of his provident wisdom and goodness, suspend if it 
he his pleasure, any effect that would flow from these laws, 
and produce by his own immediate volition, a different re- 
sult. But, however deeply we may be impressed with these 
truths, we cannot find in them any reason for supposing that 
the cbjects without us, which he has made surely for some 
end, have as made by him, no efficacy, no power of being 
instrumental to his own great purpose, merely because what- 
ever power they can be supposed to possess must have beem 
derived from the fountain of all power. We have seen, in- 
deed, that it is only as possessing this power that they can 
he conceived by us to exist; and their powers therefore, or 
eliiciencies are to us their whole existence.” , 
Having, in the first part of this work, explained the reab 
import of the relation of Cause and Effect, the author goes 
on, in the second part, to point out the sources of illusion 
with respect to this relation. The principal of these foun- 
tains of error are two in number, namely, a disposition on 
the part of the observer to ascribe to substances, in all cir- 
cumstances, a power which can only belong to them in. 
ticular circumstances ; and secondly, a habit of mind which, 
being generated by our investigations into the proximate 
causes of physical phenomena, naturally carries us to ima- 
gine that there may be causes of a more intimate and hidden 
_hature than any we have been - to discover. As an ex- 
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ample of the first illusion we may mention the case of fire ag 
applicable to the meltmg of wax. We not unnaturally al- 
low ourselves to imagine that fire has at all times and in all 
situations, the power or property of softening wax+whereas, 
strictly speaking, this power is limited to the actual circum- 
stances in which that effect is produced. Se is it with a pile 
of unkindled coal and a bar of steel. We know that, were 
the coals burning, and the steel placed in it a sufficient 
length of time, the latter would begin to liquify; and thus 
by a very obvious process of self-deception, we find ourselves 
transferring to the unlighted fuel and to the cold bar of steel, 
a sort of inherent power of melting and of being melted. 
In loose popular language the expression is sufficiently in- 
telligible; but as Dr. B. justly remarks, what is permanent in 
our imagination of ohjects may be very far from being per- 
manent in the objects themselves which are imagined by us. 
In the interval of exertion there is truly no power, if the 
meaning of that word be accurately considered ; for at such 
a time the circumstances do not exist which are necessary 
to constitute the state of efficiency, and if these were never 
to occur, the substance of which we speak would for ever 
remain powerless. The power, in short, is wholly contin- 
gent on certain circumstances, beginning with them, continu- 
ing with them, and ending with them. It is nearly in the 
same sense that a man may be said to have the power of be- 
ing grieved or moved upon the occurrence of a tragical 
event. Such a property might, indeed, be enumerated in 
a description of human. nature: yet it would not be more 
absurd to say, in reference to such a susceptibility, that 
grief exists in a latent state in man, than to maintain that 
there is a latent liquidity in iron, or a latent power of liquid- 
ation in coal. 

The second source of illusion is finely illustrated by the 
example of a particular sound, which a plain man ascribes at 
once to the action of the clapper upon the surface of a bell. 
But he is soon afterwards informed, that the stroke of the 
clapper would be of no avail were not the matter of the 
bell itself elastic, which communicates its vibrations to the 
air ; which again communicates its vibrations te. the auditory 
nerve, which is understood to terminate in the brain. The 
same man, therefore, who formerly satisfied himself with a 
simple reference to the action of the two pieces of metal, 
now prides himself upon being able to trace the phenomenon 
of sound through a more lengthened series of physical causes, 
which he had not till then suspected to exist: and, as the 
Doctor here remarks, it is impossible that the frequent de- 
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tection of causes before unknown, thus found to intervene 
between the more manifest sequences of phenomena, should 
not by the influence of some of the most common principles 
of the mind, at length associate almost iudissolubly with the 
very nature of change, as perceived by us, the notion of 
something intermediate that as yet lies hid from our search ; 
and this latent something regarded as the more immediate 
antecedent of the change which we observe, is, of course, es- 
teemed by us as the true cause of the change. 

It is very obvious, however, that in tracing causation from 
one link to another of the long chain which connects events 
together, we only arrive at a more immediate physical cause. 
Thus, although we were able to follow out the whole series 
of effects, from the stroke. uf the hammer upon the bell, to 
the sensation of sound produced in the mind, and could per- 
ceive clearly in what manner the affection excited ia the 
auditory nerve and brain acted upon the soul itself, we should 
attain to nothing more than the knowledge of an. additional 
fact or cause—a new antecedent in a sequence of which the 
consequent had been already observed. 

We now proceed to the third part of the work in which 
the author treats ‘‘ of the. circumstances in which the belief 
of the relation arises,” ‘The circumstance principally, opera- 
tive in the production of this belief is experience; or, as 
experience seems to imply a long series of observation, we 
ought rather, perhaps, to say observation itself. ‘The child 
who has once seen a leaden bullet fall to the ground, or been 
once scorched by the explosion of gunpowder, needs no re- 
petition of these facts to convince him that a bullet will in 
all future time fall to the ground, and that ignited gun- 
powder will always barn. hen, therefore, it is said that 
experience is necessary to make us acquainted. with causa- 
tion, in every particular case, nothing more is meant, than 
that prior tu observation it would be impossible to predict 
whether a certain degree of heat would melt clay or bake 
it, and whether a . "ark falling into a barrel of gun-powder 
would produce a diflerent effect from what we observe when 
it falls upon a heap of sand. In short, it is impossible to 
determine @ priori, what will be the effect arising from the 
mutual action of two substances of which the qualities are 
unknown: because, according te the doctrine now insisted 
upon, these qualities constitute all the efficiency of which we 
can form any conception. 

On this part of the subject Mr, Hume has written very 
weakly, and Dr. Brown has taken more pains than enough 
to shew that the author of the ‘‘ Sceptical Solution,” coald 
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only have been led into such egregious trifling by the deceit- 
fulness of his theory. Holding as a first principle in philo- 
sophy that every idea must have arisen from an impression, 
and finding that men persuade themselves into the belief that 
they possess the idea of power ds connected with causation, 
he thought it incumbent upon him to attempt the discovery 
of this impression, if it any where existed. This discovery 
he was pleased to think he had made in the following way. 
When an effect, although closely connected with its immedi- 
ate cause, is presented to us for the first time, it is supposed 
io strike us only as an insulated event, and to be incapable of 
producing in the mind any impression either of power or of 
necessary connection. We have in such a case observed a 
sequence, but nothing more. When, however, the same 
sequence has been frequently observed by us, there is created 
a tendeney in the mind, to pass readily from one event to the 
other, and, in consequence of this readiness of transition, 
so much more vivid a conception of the related object is 
produced, that the liveliness of the feeling is itself supposed 
by him to be sufficient to constitute belief. In this altered 
state or tendency of the mind, arising, as has just been de- 
scribed, from repeated observation of the same order of se- 
quence in phenomena, is to be found, according to Mr, 
Hume, the origin of our belief of power or causation : this 
is the impression from which the idea of necessary connection 

is derived. 

The theory itself, upon which the above reasoning was 
supported, being now entirely obsolete, it would be a waste 
of time farther to expose its absurdity. Still we cannot go 
the whole length that Dr. Brown seems inclined to proceed, 
and ascribe our belief in the relation ‘of Cause and Effect to 
an instinctive principle, strictly so called. When the infant 
who had burnt his finger in the flame of a candle refuses to 
stretch out his hand to touch the next which he sees lighted 
upon the table, he does not in this act of memory give any 
proof that, he has drawn an inference as to the relation be- 
tween Cause and Effect. He has merely become acquainted 
with a specific fact, which fact he identifies with the ys ear- 
ance of a certain object ; but it is extremly probable that he 
has made no generalization on this head, and that he would 
regard the next candle he should see as the very one which 
burnt him. In corroboration of this it may be observed 
that the infant will turn away from the candle whether lighted 
or unlighted ; whilst he would probably lay hold of a piece of 
red hot iron, or even of a blazing torch witha coloured flame. 
Educated as we are in social life, we derive our habits of 
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acting, as well as the more general intellectual maxims upon 
which the habits of life are formed, by a process of imita- 
tion, which has done its work before we. are conscious of its 
power; and thus are we not a little incapacitated for analy- 
sing the practical conclusions upon which we find ourselves 
acting in common with aij around us, whilst we carelessly allow 
ourselves to imagine that certain notions are instinctive merel 
because we have not succeeded in tracing them to a formed 
induction of particulars. But take the case as Mr. Hume 
states it, and it will be found that though his reasoning is 
totally ineflicacious as far as the main object of his Essay 
is concerned, it nevertheless illustrates very clearly the his- 
tory of our belief in that invariableness of sequence, which 
constitutes the relation between Cause and Effect. 

‘“‘ Suppose,” says the Philosopher, ‘a person though en- 
dowed with the strongest faculties of reason and reflection, 
to be brought on a sudden into this world; he would indeed, 
immediately observe a continual succession of objects, and 
one event following another; but he would not be able to 
discover any thing farther. He would not at first by any 
reasoning, be able to reach the idea of Cause and Effect; 
since the particular power by which all natural operations are 
performed, never appear to the senses ; nor is it reasonable 
to conclude, merely because one event in one instance pre- 
cedes another, that therefore the one is the Cause and the 
other the Effect. Their conjunction may be arbitrary and 
casual. There may be no reason to infer the existence of 
one from the appearance of the other: and, in a word, such 
a person, without more experience, could never employ his 
conjecture or reasoning concerning any matter of fact, or be 
assured of any thing beyond what was immediately present 
to his memory or senses.” 

In such circumstance, there can be no doubt, the disco- 
very of the relation between Cause and Effect would, in the 
first instance, at least, be founded upon observation and rea- 
soning. No long time, indeed, would elapse before the 
imaginary adult would find out that there is a constitution in 
nature ; and having arrived at this conclusion he would thence- 
forth regard every individual sequence of phenomena, as an 
instance and proof of a general law. We cannot, therefore, 
admit that our belief in the ie er ed of nature is originally 
and strictly instinctive. We hold, on the contrary, that this 
impression, like many others which we cannot trace back to 
any logical process, is nevertheless derived from our reason- 
ing faculties. There appears, too, to be some inconsistency 
in the opinions entertained by - Brown, that our belief in 
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the relation of Cause and Effect arises from experience, and 
yet that this belief is resolvable not into an inference of the 
understanding but into an instinctive impression. 

Of the fourth part of this work, which treats “on Mr. 
Hume's theory of our belief of the relation” of Cause and 
Effect, we have already said all that we intended to say; hav- 
ing made a few remarks on it in the outset of the article. 
We conclude our observations, then, on this very ingenious 
performance, with one or two strictures on a Note (marked 
E in the Appendix) on the doctrine of Miracles. Unwilling 
to take advantage of an unguarded phraseology, evidently 
suggested to the author by the peculiarities of his theory, we 
have no intention to charge him either with infidelity in his 
own person, or with the mischievous view of ministering to 
its furtherance in minds less vigorous. But surely his notions 
are as absurd as they are novel on this most interesting ques- 
tion; and what is more, in reference to our oflice, at least, 
they are very susceptible of abuse in the hands of those who 
do not think as deeply as Dr. Brown. 

Ile denies, for example, that a miracle is at all a violation 
of the laws of nature, but is itself as natural as the most 
ordinary phenomenon. It is only a new consequent from 
a new antecedent. ‘The volition of the Deity—the antece- 
dent of all miracles—is to be regarded by us as only a physical 


cause of a higher order: and we are accordingly taught to 
believe that there 


“« Is no real distinction between miracles and any other opera. 
tions of tie Divine Power.” ‘ The highest of all powers,’’ says 
the Doctor, * of whose mighty agency the Universe which sprung 
from it affords evidence so magnificent, has surely not ceased to 
be one of the powers of Nature, because every other power is 
exercised only in delegated and feeble subordination to his Omni- 
potence. He is the greatest of all the powers of Nature, but he 
is still one of the powers of Nature, as much as any other power 
whose hourly or momentary operation is most familiar to us ;—and 
it must be a very false philosophy, indeed, which would exclude 
his Omnipotent Will from the number of powers, or assert any ex- 
traordinary appearances, that may have flowed from his age:cy, to 
be violations of an order, in which the ordinary sequences. were 
different before, because the ordinary antecedents in all former 
time were different.’”’—** We are never to forget,’’ he continues, 
* that a miracle, if it truly take place, far from violating any phy- 
sical law, is, in the peculiar circumstances in which it takes place, 
the natural result of the operation of a physical power, as much as 
any other rare phenomenon.” 


This language is extremely objectionable and revolting, 
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and were it not for the deep devotional fecling which per- 

vades many parts of Dr. Brown's volume, we could hardly 

refrain from thinking ill of him. And after all what does he 

gain by distinguishing between a violation of the laws of na- 

ture and a direct interposition of Divine power? ° The inter- 

position is admitted, and the extraordinary event is undoubt- 

ingly ascribed to it; and yet the author is pleased to trifle 
with his readers so far as to denominate the agency of the 
Deity a physical cause, and thence to call a miracle a natural 
phenomenon. He says that violation of a law implies that 
the Cause shall have been the same as on former occa- 
sions, and that the Effect shall have proved different: as, fur 
example, that the preper proportions of oxygen and hydro- 
gen shall have been mixed together, and that, instead of 
water, the natural product, we shall have wine or blood as 
the result. When water was converted into wine in Cana of 
Galilee, the physical cause of the change, according to the 
Doctor, was the volition of God; and as this was a new an- 
tecedent, the consequent likewise behoved to be new. But 
still he maintains all was naéural; it being not less natural 
that the volition of the Supreme Being should produce any 
effect which it pleased him to will, as that the qualities of 
bodies should act as causes in the regular series of material 
phenomena. . 

Itis very clear upon the face of it that this is a mere affuir of 
words ; resting too upon a most unjustifiable innovation in the 
use of terms, If the direct agency of the Divinity is, indeed, 
to be denominated a physical cause, and the Omnipotent him- 
self, ‘‘ one of the powers of nature,” miracles may assuredly 
be called natural events; butuntil Dr. Browncan get the world 
to agree with him in this radical change in the meaning of words, 
he must be content, as far as the present speculation is con- 
cerned, to relinquish all claims to a sane philosophy, and 
all character for prudence and for that delicate tact, so requi- 
site in his situation as a teacher of youth, which prevents a 
man from overstepping the legitimate bounds of scientific in- 
vestigation. 

We should, however, fail to do a piece of very common 

_ justice did we not express the high opinion which we entertain 
of the metaphysical acuteness and general ability displayed 
in this ‘‘ Inquiry.” Jt is the work of no ordinary man. It 
manifests a species of endowment which is becoming every 
day more rare in these lands ; consisting in the power of keep- 
ing the subject of investigation long and steadily before the 
mental eye, and of marking minate differences in intellectual 

objects, of the same class and species, which, by being over- 
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looked by more superficial thinkers, introduce vagueness and 
confusion into all our notions relative to mind. In some 
parts of his book he is, perhaps, ultra-metaphysical, and by 
multiplying words to clear up his views he occasionally adds 
to their obscurity; but take him all in all, as a thinker and a 
writer, no candid judge will question his claim to rank among 
the best metaphysical writers of the day. 








Arr. V. A Narrative of the Expedition to the Rivers Ori- 
noco and Apuré, in South America; which sailed from 
ingland in November, 1817, and joined the Patriotic 
Forces in Venezuela and Caraccas. By G. Hippisiey, 
Esq. late Colonel of the first Venezuelian Hussars, in the 
Service of the Republic, and Colonel-commandant of the 
British Brigade in South America. 8vo. pp. 660. 15s. 
Murray. 1819. 


Arr. VI. Narrative of the Expedition to South America, 
which sailed from England at the close of 1817, for the 
Service of the Spanish Patriots: including the military 
and naval Transactions, and ultimate Fate of that Expe- 
dition: also the Arrival of Colonels Blosset and Engjiish, 
with British Troops for that Service, their Reception and 
subsequent Proceedings, with other interesting Occur- 
rences. By C. Brown, late Captain of the Venezuelian 
Brigade of Light Artillery, who returned to his native 
Country, June 29, 1819. 8vo. pp. 200. 7s. Gd. Booth, 
IS19, 


In the review which we gave of M. Humboldt’s “ Personal 
Narrative,” in our last number, we purposely confined our ex- 
tracts and remarks to the natural history of the vast continent, 
to which it relates. It was with a view to observe the fea- 
tures of nature in South America, rather than the politics or 
history of the people, that he quitted the shores of Europe ; 
and we therefore thought, that by keeping our eye steadily 
fixed upon the former, we should convey into the mind of the 
reader a much better notion of the value of M. Humboldt’s 
book, and of its peculiar claims to attention, than by dissi- 
pating our views upon a greater variety of topics. Another 
motive which influenced us was, the existing state of things in 
South America: this has produced a considerable number of 
publications, by writers who have recently left the country ; 
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and among these, we hoped to find a more particular account 
of the political circumstances of the inhabitants, as well as 
one more adapted to the present state of public curiosity, 
than was likely to be found in a work, whose materials were 
of so long standing as those of M. Humboldt’s book. In this 
expectation, however, we have been greatly disappointed. 
We have now lying before us four or five separate publica- 
tions, written by’ different individuals, all of whom have spent 
some time in Spanish America, and were possessed of ample 
means of gaining information ; but, in general, nothing can be 
more meagre than their accounts. The writers of them are all 
men of common-place abilities, and of no acquirements ; and 
seem to have felt little other interest in the country, except 
that which was connected with their own personal views in 
going there. We do not mean to say, that their respective 
works are altogether devoid either of instruction or enter- 
fainment; but only, that it is not the sort of instruction, or 
the sort of entertainment, which we happened particularly to 
look for. 

Among these works we have selected two; that of Colonel 
Hippisley, contains, upon the whole, the greatest variety of 
particulars. As colonel of a regiment, he was introduced at 
head quarters, and, in consequence, had the means of con- 
versing with the leaders on the independent side, in the war 
which is now devastating the Caraccas. We are sorry, how- 
ever, to be obliged to say, that his accounts are only to be 
depended upon, when he relates what he did, or saw, or heard. 
He appears to be a man, upon his own shewing, of a most 
unhappy frame of mind. Every one that had any thing to do 
with him, whether English or American, would appear to 
have ill-used him; and the language in which he revenges 
himself, of the feelings in which he appears to have ex- 
cited, right or wrong, in all around him, is such as no 
ian, who deserved to be held in affection, could ever have 
brought himself to make use of. In fact, so great are the 
liberties which he takes with the characters of almost every 
individual, whose name, even incidentally, occurs in the vo- 
lume before us, that if they pass without notice, from those 
who are the objects of his sarcasms, we suspect that his im- 
punity will be an argument rather of the little weight that 
attaches to his opinions, than of the trath of them. ‘To par- 
ticularize the cases upon which this animadversion is founded, 
would be an injustice to individuals ; but if any of our readers 
should become purchasers of Colonel Hippisley’s book, we 
would refer them to pages 52. 57. 120. 124. 176. 257. 264 ; 
from reading the passages which will there catch their eyes, 
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they will at once be able to form an accurate opinion as to the 
grounds of our rebuke. 

Ilis book contains upwards of six hundred pages; of 
these, about one-third are occupied by the narrative of events 
between the date of his first entering the mouth of the Ori- 
nooko, to that of his finally quitting the country and service of 
the Independents ; filling up an interval of somewhat more 
than two months. The remainder of the volame is without 
any interest; indeed, we might perhaps more justly say, that 
it is unpleasant, from the extremely unamiable temper of 
mind, in which much of it is written. Our readers, of course, 
will not be surprised to learn, after hearing the short time 
which Col. H. passed in South America, that his book throws 
little light upon any of the general questions, conrected with 
the fate of the Peninsula. Of the relative strength of the 
contending parties, he says nothing; nor does he ever trou- 
ble himself ‘with remarks upon the condition of the people. 
Upon these, and all points connected with them, he is pro- 
bably much more ignorant than most well informed people 
even in this country ; he confines his narrative to the history 
of himself and bis companions. Whatever happened to them, 
is, we have no doubt, faithtully recorded; and not only so, 
but often likewise with considerable liveliness of description. 
The exact number of adventurers under his command, we 
could not accurately get at; they were, however, suflicient to 
fill a schooner; and were, we guess, not far wide of a hun- 
dred men. A voyage of a thousand miles up the Orinooko is, 
however, 00 common-place occurrence ; and connected, as Col. 
Hippisley’s voyage was, with the fortune of a rising republic, 
and enlivened by a variety of details, which give a peculiar 
character to it, it must necessarily be read with interest. 

ile and his companions entered the mouth of this vast river 
on the 9th of April, 1818: Col. Hippesley describes the 
scenery as ‘being rather beauttul than sublime. From the 
margin of the river, immense forests extended themselves in- 
land, as far as the eye could reach ; and as they rounded the 
different points, and passed the various islands, with which 
the river is interspersed, recollections of English scenery 
crossed the mind ; giving an idea of a succession of lakes, 
rather than of a continuous stream. They had not proceeded 
far, when they met the Venezuelian navy, under Brioa. This 
last is a person of considerable importance in the new order 
of things that is now taking place in Venezuela. He was one 
of the first that raised the standard of independence ; and 
being a man of property, as well as of education and talents, 
is locked up to as a principal leader of his party, He came on 
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board the vessel which carried our author, dressed like an 
hussar, in a dark blue jacket, ribbed with gold lace, and white 
trowsers. He is about five feet five inches high, of a dark 
but pleasing countenance, and speaks both French and Eng- 
lish. 

On arriving at Angustura, Col. H. and his companions dis- 
embarked. Here they continued for several days: on the 
very first of which, he and his principal officers were invited 
to a dinner, given by General Bermudez, who was then upon 
the point of departing, to take command of an army destined 
against Cumana. Here, as Col. H.’s ill luck would have it, 
he ignorantly gave a mortal offence to General Montillo, one 
of Bolivar’s ablest, as well as most favourite, officers. The 
matter, however, which threatened very serious consequences, 
terminated to our author’s satisfaction, who shewed much 
spirit upon the occasion. But although our author’s honour 
was satisfied by an apology from General Montillo, and his 
vanity gratified by various high-sounding titles; yet, in the 
mean time, he and his mer were almost starving, trom the 
want of common necessaries. As to pay, that was out of the 
question ; but even the rations which were delivered out, were 
so bad in quality, as well as so small in quantity, as to occa- 
sion the utmost discontent. Both himself and bis oflicers had 
been necessitated to part with their clothes, and every article 
which they could spare, in order to raise a little money ; and 
yet, with all these sacrifices, their health was daily declining, 
from the impossibility of procuring wholesome food. At the 
period of their enlistment, General Bolivar’s agent in London 
had stipulated, that every officer, upon arriving in South 
America, should receive 200 dollars ; and every private man, 
80 dollars. Whether it was ever intended to fulfil this en- 
gagement, or whether the promise wus merely by way of a 
bait, it is impossible to say ; certain it is, that Bolivar neither 
did, nor could fulfil it; all that was ever received, was ten 
dollars on the part of the officers, and three dollars on that of 
the non-commissioned officers and men. 

On the 21st of May Col. H.’s detachment was embarked on 
board of two flecberas, and proceeded to San Fernando, on the 
Apuré, where General Bolivar had his head-quarters. ‘These 
flecheras are large open boats, with a standing mast, and 
carrying a square sail, but they can be rowed if occasion re- 
quires. Nothing very particular occurred during the voyage. 
Col. Hippisley is no naturalist, and on that account his nar- 
rative in this part is deficient in much of that interest which 
ought naturally to have belonged toit. The scenery would 
not appear to have presented many new features ; and as to 
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objects of minor occurrence, the discomfort of his situation 
on board of the flechera, where he bad hardly room to move 
hand or foot, naturally indisposed Lis mind from paying much 
attention to them. ‘That which principally appears to have 
struck his observation, was the immense variety of living 
creatures of all sorts, with which the air, and earth, and sea 
were crowded. The following description of the Boca In- 
ferna, so called from the immense rush of water occasioned by 
two vast abutments of rocks, which approach each other in 
this part of the river, and compress the stream, is given with 
considerable force. 
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“« There is a grand and awful appearance of the large body of 
water, which comes rushing down between two immense pillars of 
rock, erected by nature in the middle of the channel, through 
which are perceived trees of immense size precipitated by the cur- 
rent above, which having approached the centre of the basin, meets 
the indraught, by which it is forced back into an eddy of the stream, 
and then drawn again into a vortex, or whirlpool, powerfully rea. 
lizing the idea of the ancient Charybdis. Even the largest trees 
were sucked under water as soon as they entered the whirling 
gulf, and when the eye met them again, they were seen in the cen- 
tre of the outlet stream, passing rapidiy down with the current. Do 
boats come down the same channel? 1 eagerly inquired, and was 
answered in the affirmative, excepting when the fulness of the Ori- 
noco permits them to take another rapid to the left, between rocks 
in a range from an island in front, to the main land. Those rocks, 
the captain said, would in a few days more be nearly if not entirely 
covered with water: they broke the force of the stream coming 
down, and it was then safer for the craft to descend. 

“* I could not avoid asking if our boat was to attempt going up 
the rapid before us ?, the answer was, ‘ yes, immediately ; as the 
breeze is coming on.’ We were allalive to the scene ; and our fle- 
chera was nearing the land, which I now perceived to be two islands 
in the centre of the river, separated on the right and left by the ra- 
pids, and not more than a gun-shot distance from side to side. The 
two pillars of stone were fixed nearly mid-way, and at equal dis- 
tances from the land, and threatened destruction to every thing which 
touched them on its descent. When the eye was willing to leave 
the contemplation of such majestic scenery, it had only to turn to 
the waters of the basin in which our bark was floating ; there were 
sporting all the demons of the Orinoco, as if to give greater eclat 
to the scene below Hell’s-gates. A fancy might have crossed the 
imagination, that these monsters of the deep were some of the in- 
fernal spirits, assuming the shape of the cetaceous animals of this 
river, or ofits more wily inhabitant, the cayman or alligator; and, 
being gifted with divination, had foreseen that we should all be lost 
in attempting the passage of the Boca inferna, and in that event fall 
a certain prey to them; for every species had met at this moment 
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there, to perform their gambols, Alligators, and the more immense 
size, worthy the appellation of crocodile, were seen in every direc- 
tion. The porpoise in shoals of hundreds, tumbling about in contor- 
sive dalliance ; the manaties of much larger size seeming to join in 
the sportive dance. ‘The chiquire, or water hog, was also there in 
shoals ; while fish of every kind approached our boat, many of which 
were caught with hook and line, and many speared by the Indian | 
boatmen. : 

“ To render the scene complete, one of the largest water ser- 
pents I had ever seen swam past us, attended by five others of con- 
siderably less dimensions.” P. 357. 


The land monsters, with which the banks of Orinooko 
abound, are hardly less numerous than those of the water ; but 
from the thick forest with which both sides of the river are 
lined, they do not obtrude themselves so frequently upon the 
view. Col. H. says, that he was not fortunate enough to get 
a sight of the ‘ boa constrictor ;’ nor did he meet with any one 
that had. He saw, however, a serpent, of about ten feet long, 
and of the thickness of a man’s arm; the description of which 
is sufficiently formidable. ‘There is an animal, called the 
‘ devil sticker,’ which seems to be a species of spider, and so 
detestable, that we should not care to live in any country 
where it is to be met with. 


“ It is of a spungy soft nature and smooth skin, not unlike the 
large slug of England. It is brought into the hut with the fire- 
wood, or it may creep in from the outside unperceived, It however 
crawls up the side wall, and getting on the edge of the rafters of the 
ceiling to which it adheres, it looks like a small ball, or more pro- 
perly like the slug coiled up; it is frequently known to drop from 
its hold without being molested, and wherever it falls it throws out 
from its body five or six fangs, which are barbed like a fish-hook, 
and into whatever softer material than stone or brick it chancgs.to — 
fall, these fangs enter ; nor can it be removed unless by cutting the 
animal off, and picking the prongs out of the substance into which 
they are so firmly fastened. When they fall on the persons of those 
who happen to sit or stand underneath, the consequence is dreadful. 
I saw one man, who an hour or two before had one of those devils 
alight on his hand, and he was obliged to have it [sc. the spider] 
cut off, and the claws and fangs removed by picking them out_of 
his flesh with the point of a large needle. His hand was immode- 
rately swelled, and very painful; ‘but an immersion in warm oil, or 
fat, removed the pain, and restored the hand:to its usual appear- 
ance.” P. 349. 


The anecdote, which we shall next extract, of the ‘ Mock- 
ing Bird,’ is of a much more pleasing character. _ Having 
turned out of the Orinooko, to sail up the Apuré, on their way 
to San Fernando, the capital of the province of Varinas, 
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where the head-quarters of the Independents were fixed, the 
people had as usual landed to cook their suppers, and pass the 
night. ' 


_ At day-break, when I awoke; having occasion to speak to one 
of the officers, and not seeing him near me, | called aloud his name, 
I called a second time, when I was told he was gone down to our 
host. Ina few seconds after, f heard a voice similar to my own, te- 
peating equally loud, * Denis! Denis! Denis !’ with the usual pause 
between. This call Captain Denis distinctly heard, thought it mine, 
and answered, that he would be with me directly; and from the 
constant repetition, he imagined that the nature of my business 
must ‘be urgent, and hurried himself accordingly. Several of the 
non-commissioned officers, who also heard the call, directed others 
to * pass the word for Captain Denis, as the colonel wanted him.’ 

«« Our eyes and ears being at length directed to the spot, we dis- 
covered that my obliging, attentive, and repeating friend was sitting 
in the form of a bird on the upper branch of a tall tree near me, 
from whence he soon took his flight, making the very woods re-echo 
with the name of Denis.” P. 372. 


Col. Hippisley arrived at San Fernando a few days after 
the battle of Ortiz, in which the Independents had suffered a 
decided defeat. The insurgent troops seem to be, even under 
the most favourable circumstances, a most undisciplined and 
disorderly set of soldiers, but the state in which our author 
found them, was that of ‘ confusion worse confounded. Im- 
mediately upon his arrival, Col. H. was introduced to the 
Commander in Chief, and our readers will be glad, we dare 
say, to hear a description of this celebrated man. 


“ General Bolivar is a mean looking person, seemingly (though 
but thirty-eight) about fifty years of age. He is about five feet six 
inches in height ; thin, sallow complexion, lengthened visage, mark- 
ed with every symptom of anxiety, care, and, [ could almost add, 
despondency. He seemed also to have undergone great fatigue. 
His dark, and, according to report, brilliant é¢yes, were now dull 
and heavy, although I could give them credit for possessing more 
fire and animation when his frame was less harassed. Black hair, 
loosely tied behind with a piece of riband, large mustachios, black 
handkerchief round his neck, blue great coat, and blue trowsers, 
boots and spurs, completed his costume. In my eyes he might have 

for any thing but the thing he ly was, Across the 
chamber was one of the Spanish hammocks, on which he 
occasionally sat, lolled, and swang, whilst conversing, and seldom 
remained in the same posture for two minutes together. After.an 
interview of nearly an hour, I left the apartment, and his Excellency 
did me the honour of attending me to the hall door, and bidding me 
adieu. The hall was filled with officers of his suite, and three of his 
secretaries were writing at a table.” P. 382. 
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'. Phis account of Bolivar is.confined to his personal appear- * 
‘anceand address. . Col. H.afterwards takes occasion to give 
-us a fall and circumstantial character of him, as a general, and 
a politician, and a gentleman; the description, however, oc- 
-curs in a subsequent partof the yolume, after our author 
and he had come to an open ruptare. The consequence of 
this circumstance is, that there is not an epithet of abuse in 
the Engl'sh language which is not applied to him: when we 
‘mention that our author does not even refrain from using the 
word ‘ blackguard,’ our readers will easily appreciate the spi- 
rit in which the portrait is drawn. We shall not, however, 
‘trouble our readers with a specimen of Col. Hippisley’s talent 
for invective; ¢éven. supposing Bolivar to be every thing 
which he is said to be, it-isimpossible that our author, upon so 
short an acquaintance, should have discovered it from his own 
personal observation; and if he only gathered his report of 
him from hear-say ‘among the general’s enemies, that will only 
prove that he is feared and hated by those who are not his 
friends ; which we believe he well deserves to be. We must, 
however, do Col. Hippisley the justice to observe, that his 
prejudices, however much they may pervert his opinions, sp 
pear not in any degree to discolour his report of facts. He 
has given us several accounts of interviews which he had with 
Bolivar, in some of which very high words appear to have 
passed between them; and certainly the impression left upon 
the mind of the reader, is distinetly in that chief’s favour. 
Col. H. had pecuniary demands upon the Venezuelian Re- 
public to a very lage amount; and which he appears to have 
pressed with a degree of impatience and importanity, justi- 
fied, we are willling to believe, by the reasonableness and ur- 
gency of his claims. Had he, however, exercised the smallest 
degree of reflection, he must at once have seen, that the jus- 
tice of his demands.was little or nothing to the perverts Boli- 
var, himself, had scarcely a shirt to his back ; his officers had 
many of them no other uniform than a blanket, with a hole in 
it; even colonels, as our author on one oecasion notices, had 
neither bread, nor wine, nor rum; nothing but dried slips of 
beef and the putrid water of the Apuré: under these circum- 
stances Col. Hippisley enters intolong arguments with Bolivar, 
to persuade him to pay a sum, which it was obvious he had not 
the means of paying, and was therefore very glad of deferring, 
by any fair or even plausible evasion. The demand upon him, 
was for debts incurred by his delegate in London ; he there- 
fore tells Col. H. to procure the signature of the delegate, in 
admission of the justice of “ regain and promises that 
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they shall be liquadated. This Col. H. was as little able to 
do, as Bolivar was to pay the —— hawever, thereupon 
issue was joined, and our author finally resigned his commis- 


sion, and returned to England, imprecating all manner of — 


mischief upon delegates, and insurgent chiefs and insurrec- 
tionary republics. : 

In other respects, however, we suspect that Col. Hippisley 
does something more than justice to Bolivar: The great acca- 
sation against this last, is that of cruelty. The murder of pri- 
soners on both sides, is now a settled maxim in the hornble 
war which is now devastating the Caraccas ; and it is natural 
enough that each side should endeavour to threw upon the 
other the odium of a proceeding which at once shuts out both 
of them from the sympathy of mankind. Col. Hippisley re- 
peatedly states, that the origin of this diabolical practice was 
among the Royalists. But we doubt the fact: and we think 
the following account, which we take from a work written by 
a South American, a personal friend of Bolivar, and a pre- 
fessed apologist for the cause of the Independents, and one 
who lately died, holding an official situation under him, will 
be sufficient to place the question in its true light. 

At an early period of the war Col. Nicholas Bricheno, 
one of Bolivar's officers, was defeated and taken prisoner. 
This was at a time, when the whole of Venezuela was in-al- 
most quiet possession of Morillo. By way of striking a 
terror into the small body of insurgents by whom Bolivar 
was then supported, Bricheno, with eight of the most re- 
spectable inhabitants of Barmas, were ordered out and shot. 


“ This conduct,” says the auther from whom we take the fact, 
“ exasperated Bolivar, who till then, had, treated with humanity 
the Spanish prisoners of war. Enraged at seeing men who were 
fighting for their freedom treated like brute beasts, he resolved to 
have recourse to retaliation, declaring that in future every prisoner 
that fell into his power, should be given up to the resentment of 
the Patriots. The war from this period was styled the war of death, 
—/a guerra a muerta,”’ 54 

If this passage did not sufficiently point ont with which 
side the maxim originated, the following will put it beyond 
a doubt. in 1814, that is nearly two-years after the event 
to which we last alluded,.after Bolivar had nearly recovered 
possession of the Caraccas, the war took one of those sadden 
revolutions, by which it -bas been in a particular manner dis- 
tinguished. livar’s troops were defeated in all directions 
by the generals Boves and ta, and he himself reduced to 
the greatest difficulties. At this peried, to use the words of 


Bolivar’s apologist, 
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“ Hia mind thirsting with revenge, though overpowered with 
cares, Bolivar did not know on which side to. turn: his attentiom 
In one of these agonizing moments, in which his soul was first 
swayed by fear, then worked up te anger; he gave ordevs for the 
execution of the prisoners, and, shocking te relate, eight hundred 
men were killed oa the ogeasion, When the-commandant at Puerto 
Cabello, was tald of these executions, ah sone neere 
prisoners at that place, amounting ta some h were put to 


These extracts, leave no doubt, to whom the charge. of 
originating the savage system of warfare, which. prevails ip 
Venezuela, properly bevente “In revenge of an. act. of 
cruelty on the part of the Royalists, Bolivar comes to a. re- 
solution of putting to death, theaceforward, every prisoner 
that sheald Fill into his. hands, and /a guerre ¢ morte is, pro- 
claiming. ‘Two years afterwards, he ordered out 800 at one 
time, and murdered them in. cold blued: in consequence of 
which the Spaniards retaliated, and put, to death some hup- 
dreds at Puerto Cabello. These are the facts; and ‘they. are 
sufficient te brand the name of Bolivar with indelible in- 
famy. Were it necessary to prove that the horrors which 
this man has perpetrated, are not the necessary result of t 
present state of things, but of the ferocity of an indiyidua 
we might adduce the testimony of Captain Brown, . Whilst 
at Angustura, he paid a visit to the prison in which were 
confined abeut 300 Royalists, who, we presume, were not 
prisaners of war. | Captain B, tells us, 


“« These poor wretches are destitute of all covering, except a 
piece of sack-cloth round their middie ; and in this manner Nene 
to the burning sun, they perform the most laborious work. 
have a heavy chain oa one foot, and are constantly ‘attended by 
a still more wretched guard, who upon nts Be occasion em- 
bitter their misery by the most wanton cruelty, As I had often 
oceasion tq go op duty into this prison, k had opportunities of fre- 
quently observing the punishment. iagicted on. these men, In the 
yard aro varigus machines for the purpose : one. of these: is parti- 
cularly herrible in this climate, heing an. immense piece af tin 
divided into two, in the manner of stocks, with a great number ¢ 
holes; the upper part.is lifted by five or six the a feet 
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and 
nate wretch is placed with his. neck in one. of the holes: 
are then put into correspondent ones, and in this, manner he | 
pended horizontally, sometimes for forty-eight hours without nay- 
rishment, and suffering the most ¢xcratiating torture from the 
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dreadful heat, his head being close to this immense timber frame, 
and without a possibility of turning it one way or other.” P. 79. 


And this is the cause of liberty! and these are the men, 
for whom a crusade is to be preached! Col. Hippisley 
‘writes to Bolivar: ‘‘I came, Sir, no needy adventurer into 
your service ; no beggar for alms ; no banished man from my 
native land, but as an ind t soldier, and a gentleman, 


whose name and family yielded to none in my own country, 


for honour and respectability,” ‘This ‘ independent soldier, 
this ‘ gentleman,’ this man of ‘ ancient family,’ witnessed the 
first day of his arrival, while at dinner, a guard con- 
ducting a party of prisoners to the river for execution. Did 
he expostulate with the guard? Did he instantly demand an 
audience of Bolivar, and throw up his commission? No: 
but his ‘ heart revolted at the very idea of being a witness to 
the manner in which the execution was performed,’ and so, 
he continued over his claret. It was not until Bolivar 
evaded paying him the dollars which he owed him, that “ the 
zeal he felt-in the cause,” began to abate; and then, and 
not till then, did he quit a service, in which no gentleman, 
no man of honour, ought to have remained an hour. In the 
comments which we have here passed, it is no part of our 
wish to insinuate any thing against the character of Colond 
Hippisley, or of * other individual, who may have trod 
in the same path. They are merely straws in the air, that 
show which way the wind lies ; but it is impossible to reflect 
upon these things, and not perceive, by what a miserable set 
of sophisters the public opinion of the present day, in this 
country, is guided. Because a set of men, in South America, 
are in rebellion against their Sovereign, and have inscribed 
the words ‘‘ Liberty and Independence,” ‘ vincer o. morir; 
upon their standards, the question to be proved is at once 
taken for granted ; no matter what sort of freedom it is, they 
are fighting for; no matter what horrors are perpetrated 
under its mame; they are fighting for liberty, that is 
enough ; and woe to the individual that in or out of parlia- 
ment expresses any doubt as to the righteousnéss of such a 
cause. 
_ “ What are the lives of 15,000 men?” said Robespierre, 
on some occasion, “‘ qnand il s’ agit d’un principe?” And 
this way of thinking, is tog.apt to prevail, on both sides, in 
all cases of civil commotions. ‘The same men, who in private 
transactions would regard the principle that the end sancti 
fies the means, with strong reprobation, allow themselves to 
hear it urged, without any sort of emotion, in questions re- 
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lating to public affairs; We shall not now to examine 
this maxim ; but putting out of consideration all the horrors 
which have been acted in the Caraccas, and supposing both 
sides to be equally to blame with respect to them, we still 
doubt, whether the Insurgents are likely to improve their 
condition, even if they succeed in driving the Royalists out 
of the country: an event, be it noted, which is in reality 
much more problematical than the generality of is in 
this country appear to be at all aware of: and if do not 
succeed, we hardly like to conjecture what their probable 
condition will be. | MITC R | 
We can easily suppose, however, that success may so far 
attend the Insurgents, as that they may eventually secure 
their independence ; and now that matters have proceeded so 
far, it is ponerse to be desired that they may gain this point; 
what we doubt is, whether taking all circumstances into con- 
sideration, this point be one, which it was wise and prudent, 
in the first instance, to contend for. 
We are far from meaning to admire the principles upon 
which the Spanish court governed their Transatlantic domi- 
nions. The Spanish. government did not indeed, consider 
its American subjects as free, but they did all that we have 
done for Canada ; that is, they gave them pretty nearly the 
same rights and laws,. as were enjoyed by the subjects of the 
mother country at home. By the laws of Charles the Fifth; 
Spanish America was decl to be, and really was made, a 
kingdom, independent in itself, yet united to Spain, as being 
under one King. It was enacted, that all title, name, or 
notion of conquest, should be erased from the Laws of the 
Indies, and the Indians be treated as subjects of the. King, 
in all respects the sume as the Castilians. is law was 
passed in 1519, and five years afterwards, in another law it 
is declared that the inhabitants have a natural right to hold 
appointments of profit and honour. Accordingly Humboldt, 
in his Essai Politique on New Spain, observes that the pro- 
vinces of South Linecies have always been considered as 
integral parts of the Spanish monarchy, and governed: as 
dependent provinces rather than as colonies, according to 
the sense attached to that word, by the commercial nations 
of Europe. This is no proof that the Spanish-government 
in India was a good government, nor that it would not have 
been the better for a great deal of reform ; but, however, it is 
an argument to shew that the ¢ of the government was 
not to oppress, though it was in its nature arbitrary. 
absurd regulations were indeed made, especially in the fiscal 
department ; but, in general, the tendency of them was rather 
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to mjure the growth of public improvement, than to give 
disquiet to Fae ria Could these. have been Pla 


the pure administratien of justice secured, as it is in oar — 


Indian possessions, and particular abuses in other depart- 
ments remedied, we are inclined to think that the inhabi- 
tants'of South America generally, would have had a better 
chance of happiness and prosperity, than there is any pro. 
bability of their ever acquiring ander any republican system 
of government. —. 
We do not say, that in this mamer we could have formed 
a good government in the abstract ; but Spanish America is 
m ull respects a country placed in very peculiar circumstances, 
Of the fourteen or filteen millions of people, which is the 
amount gives by dinmboldt of its probable population, net 
more than three million are’ Whites ; the remainder are a 
strange mixed race, formed by aH the various combinations 
of bleod, which the intermarriages of the and Indians 
and Creoles and Spaniards can be supposed to have created, 
These distinctions, however absurd they may really be, are 
nevertheless quite otherwise im respect te eur present ques- 
tion, A Mestizo disdains 2 Zambo, just as much as a Croole 
disdams a Mestizo; and all casts agree in locking down 
the Indians, or vative inhabitants, who nevertheless form, én 
Mexico and Pera, a full half of the whole population. Under 
the Spanish deminion, however, as all these races were con- 
sidered equally the property of the state, they were all pretty 
equally pretected by the law, Their reciprocal heats and 
jealousies, evaporated im petty slights, and never disturbed 
the public tranquillity. Now we will not ge se far as to say, 
that nc better form of government could be devised for such 
a people han that by which they have hitherto been ruled, 
-but we feel some confidence in saymg, tiat to talk ef a repub- 
lican government for such a peor: and more particularly 
one founded upon the pri of popular representation, is 
to talk utterly atrandom. As almost the whole landed pro- 
perty of the coniey. is am pa a of the Creoles, any 
term .of representation, taking property for ats basis, would 
at once throw the government mito the hands of @ cast, who 
would then have a direct and »personal interest in keep a 
dewn and Paper the gues body of the community. 
we take the principle of permitting each separate race to 
send its respective representatives to the legislaturc, the 
absurdity staves us stil more fully in the face. To this 
censitleratien, we could casily add many more, hardly less 
decisive, arising from. jecal cireumstances, from habits, 
education, and even chmate ; but we think the single objec- 
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tion which we have enlarged upon above, will be sufficient to 
shew the extravagance of attempting to adopt any modifica- 
tien of the English constitution, to a people so ver u- 
liarly circumstanced as are the inhabitants of Spanish aoa 
rica. And we may add, that the blind zeal which the leaders 
in the present struggle for independence have displayed for 
the constitution of the United States of America, in particu- 
lar, shews more especially their exceeding i 

~ What their chance of success may be, so far.as concerns the 
contest for independence, we cannot pretend to calculate; 
nor can we even guess at the consequences to themselves of 
their coming off victorious in the struggle. But those who 
are more sanguine than ourselves, with respect to both, would 
do well to look back as well as forward, and contemplate 
the blessings which the old government was silently confer- 
ring upon many millions of our fellow-creatures, who were in 
a state far more deplorable than that of political dependence, 
as well as the rights and advantages from which others were 
excluded. The independence of the provinces of South 
America, considered in itself, is an event much more 
connected with the commercial policy of this country, than 
with the virtue and happiness of the inhabitants themselves. 
In the former poimt of view, we confess, that we disdain to 
consider it; and when we speak of its inhabitants, we are, 
for once in our lives, so fur philanthropists, as to include in 
our consideration, the innumerable tribes of natives, who 
form at least one half of its population, and who have a great 
inany more urgent wants, than that of a free trade with Eng- 
land, or even a free system of government. 

With respect to the Creoles themselves, there is good 
reason to believe that by far the largest portion of them, are 
in favour of a connection with the mother country; the his- 
tory of the present contest sufficiently shews, that the party 
in opposition to the Royalists, consists chiefly of the Mestizos 
and those among the Whites, to whom any change, by which 
property may be scrambled for, would be desirable. 

_ ‘Phe following extract from Humboldt*, will be found, we 
believe, to give a pretty accurate view of the state of public 
feeling in South America, at the period immediately preced- 
ing the present commotions; his remarks are founded upon 
an observation of things as he found them in Venezuela; 
but they must be spoken with much more emphasis, if ap- 
plied to New Spain, or to any of the other provinces, with 
the exception peghaps of Buenos Ayres. | 
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“ Tt seems to excite surprise in Europe, that the Spaniards of 
the mother country, of whom we have remarked the small number, — 
have made during ages so long and 80 firm a resistance. ‘Men fore 
get, that the European party in all the colonies is necessarily aug- 
mented by a great mass of the natives. Family interests, the de- 
sire of uninterupted tranquillity, the fear of engaging in an enter- 
prise that might fail, prevent these latter from embracing the cause 
of independence, or epeing to establish a local and representative 
government, though dependent on the mother country. Some 
shrink from violent measures, and flatter themselves, that a Bractoal 
reform may render the colonial system less oppressive. ey see 
in revolutions only the loss of their slaves, the spoliation of the 
clergy, and the introduction of religious toleration, which they be- 
lieve to be incompatible with the purity of the established worship. 
Others belong ‘to the small number of families, which, either from 
hereditary opulence, or having been long settled in the colonies, 
exercise a real municipal aristocracy. They would rather be de- 
prived of certain rights, than share them with all ; ‘they would prefer 
even a foreign yoke to the exercise of authority bythe Americans of 
an inferior cast ; they abhor every constitution founded on equality of 
rights ; and above att, they dread the loss af those decorations and 
titles, which they have with so much difficulty acquired, and which, as 
we have observed above, compose so essential a part of their domestic 
happiness. Others again, and. their number is very considerable, 
live in the country on the produce of their lands; and enjoy that 


liberty, which, in a country where there is only a scattered popu- 
lation, is obtained even. under the most ct wos governments. As- 


piring to no places themselves, they see them with indifference filled 
y men, whose power can never reach them, and whose names are 
to them almost unknown. They would, no doubt, prefer a national 
government, and complete liberty of commerce, to the ancient 
state of the colonies; but this desire does not sufficiently subdue 
the love of ease, and the habits of an indolent life, to impel the 
to long and painful sacrifices. | 

“« In characterizing these different tendencies of political opi- 
nion in the colonies, from the various intercourse I have had with 
all classes of the inhabitants, I have developed the causes of the 
Jong and peaceful dominion of the mother country over America. 
The calm has been the result of habit, of the preponderance of a few 
leading families, and above all of the equilibrium established between 
the hostile forces,” 


Our readers will easily have perceived that we look with 
no enthusiasm to the results of the present contest for inde- 
pendence in South America. We see the bands of society 
unloosed over a large portion of the globe ; we hear of wars 
and massacres; we are told tbat little less than famine is felt 
among a people, ‘who once knew not what it was even to 
Jabour for their food; on the other band, -the newspapers 
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yesound with the names -of a few unhappy men, who knew 
not what spirit they are of, nor what mischief and misery 
they are the authors of ; a vague cry of ‘ liberty and indepen- 
dence’ is kept up in the air ;—but we see nothing in all this 
to excite enthusiasm. In the old government there was a 
good deal that we should regret. to see destroyed, many in-— 
stitations which rose, out of the former state of things, and 
which .we fear would not easily find a root.ia any new one. 
For these we are able to perceive no probable compensation 
in any of the schemes‘of government that have:hitherto been 
devised. We are now alluding more particularly to the 
system of missions, which under the protection of the Spanish 
government, was sowing the seeds of more virtue and ‘hap- 
piness among a larger number of individuals, than will ever, 
we suspect, be realized, by any of the dreams of political 
projectors. | | 

Our readers well know that the Indians of North 
America have successively been pushed by their repub- 
lican neighbours, behind the Alleghany: mountains, the 
Ohio, and the Mississippi; and that the numbers of the cop- 
per coloured race have rapidly and perceptibly diminished 
throughout that part of the American continent. Now 
Humboldt tells us in his ‘‘ Essai Politique sur la Nouvelle 
Espagne,” that there cannot be a greater error than to sup 
that the number of the uncivilized Indians has diminished 
in the Spanish ‘colonies and their neighbourhood. Man 
tribes and languages are extinct or confounded together, but 
it is beyond a doubt, that within the Tropics, in that part of 
the New World, where civilization has penetrated only since 
the time of Columbus, the namber of natives has considerably 
encreased. But to what is this important fact to be ascribed? 
To two causes: first, to the impossibility of communicating 
to the Indians, the rights enjoyed in North America by the 
European portion of the community ; a difficulty which does 
not exist, in any thing like the same degree, under an abso- 
lute form of government; and secondly, to the missio 
establishments which: were posted all along the frontiers of 
the Spanish American provinces, and which formed a sort 
of intermediary state of society, between the agricul- 
tural Indians of the cultivated of the country and the 
wild inhabitants of the unexplored districts. e cannot 
find room for a detailed account of these singular institutions 
of policy ; but one or two extracts from writers who have 
visited South America, will explain as much as is n 
for our present purpose. Our first extract shall be from 
Diloa, which will give our readers some idea of the extent of 
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these establishments ; he is speaking of the missions esta. 
blished on the Maranon, or river of the Amazons. 
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“« The government of the Maynas and the Maranon, having 
been conferred on De Vega, confident of the good disposition of 
the Maynas Indians, as it had been carefully cultivated, since its 
first commencement with the Santia soldiers, he entered the 
country with a colony, and founded the city of San Francisco de 
Borga in 1634, as the capital of the whole ps Prelit The new 
governor being a person of judgment and penetration, was not | 
in observing that these nations were to be governed by gentleness 
and moderation, with a proper firmness to create respect, than by 
rigour or austerity: and accordingly informed the audiencia of 
Quito and the Jesuits of their dispositions. Missionaries were ac- 
cordingly sent them, in the persons of Gaspar de Cuxia and Lucas 
de Cuebas, who came to Maynas in the year 1637; and their 
preaching had such remarkable success, that being not able of 
themselves to instruct the multitudes of new converts who flocked 
into them, they sent to Quito for assistance ; and thus the number 
of the missions continually encreased, and whole nations resorted 
from their forests in search of the light of the Gospel. By this 
means the King’s dominions were extended, every proselyte ac- 
knowledging himself in his new state, a subject of the King of 
Spain. 

“‘ Thus the missions and the number of towns encreased toge- 
ther, and the propagation of the Christian religion in these. remote 
countries, and the aggrandizement of the Spanish monarchy went 
hand in hand, But the most distinguished year of these progres- 
sions was in the year 1686, by the zeal and activity of Father Fritz; 
he went directly among the natives of the Omaguas, who having 
been informed by the Cocamas Indians of the mildness and wisdom 
in which the missionaries taught them to live, under just and 
wholesome laws, and a police hitherto unknown among them ; 
together with the many happy effects it had produced in those 
nations which had conformed to their instructions ; animated with 
these pleasing relations, they sent in 1681 a deputation to the 
town of Laguna, where Father Lorenzo Lucero, superior to the 
missions, resided, entreating him to send among them persons for 
their instruction, who dismissed them with promises to send to 
Quito for a proper person to instruct them in those salutary doc- 
oremen embraced by other nations, 

‘ The Omaguas, full of anxiety, did not give Father Lucero 
time to neglect his promise ; for on hearing that new missionarics, 
wid among them Father Samuel Fritz, was just arrived at Laguna 
trom Quito, the same deputation returned to request the imme- 
diate performance of his promise; and having the greatest reason 
to expect it would be complied with, great part “of the people 
came in canoes to the town of Laguna, as a testimony of respect 
to Father Fritz, in order to conduct him to their country, where 
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they treated him with such veneration, that in his progress through 
the towns, they would not suffer him to walk, but carried him on 
their shoulders ; an honour which the Caciques reserved to them- 
selves alone. The effects of his preaching were answerable to these 
marks of ardour and esteem, so that in a short time the whole na- 
tion was brought to a serious profession of Christianity, deploring 
their former ignorance and brutality, and forming themselves into 
a political community, uader laws calculated for the happiness of 
society. And their example so influenced other adjacent nations, 
that the Yurimaguas, Asuares, Banomas, and others, unanimous! 
and voluntarily came and addressed themselves to Father Fritz, 
desiring him to instruct them how to live in the same order and 
regularity as the Omaguas. Thus whole nations, on embracing 
Christianity, submitted to the sovereignty of the Spanish monarchs ; 
and all the countries from the Napo to a considerable distance be- 
yond the Negro, were reduced without the least force throughout 
the whole extent of the government of Maynas ; and such at the end 
of the last century, was the number of the nations thus converted, 
that Father Fritz, though without indulging himself in avy respite, 
was not able to visit every single town and village, within the com- 
pass of a year, exclusive of the nations under other missions, which 
were in the same fieurishing condition.” 


When Uiloa talks of these nations being breught toa “ seri- 
ous profession of Christianity,” and leaving their forests ‘* in 
search of the light of the Gospel,” he is, we fear, merely re- 
peating the phrases of the missionaries ; but, in other respects, 
the above is, we believe, a faithful history. It was, no doubt, 
in search of political benefits, that these nations flocked to the 
establishments of the Jesuits; whatever progress they made 
in Christianity, was an after benctit. ‘The same system was 
sct on foot, along the banks of the Orinooko ; these missions 
are there now destroyed ; for as Col. Mippisley tells us, 

“ ‘There were several of these missions in various parts of this 
province, to which the present government now resort for supplies, 
as they are almost the only spots in any degree of cultivation. 
The patriots have, however, subdued the haughty spirit of all the 
ecclesiastics resident in their republic, and made them tributary to 
their will, They were previously, almost above control: no Eu- 
ropean Spaniard dared, without permission, to approach their 
sacred inclosures, which were stored with every luxury; and the 
Indians who had been reared under the auspices of the Fathers 
were taught no other doctrine but that of dying in defence of their 
patrons and priests. The charm being at length broken, these 
who escaped death and the horrors of a civil war, and were suffered 
to remain im their possessions, became tributary in turn to their 
new masters, whe soon convinced them they were no longer to be 
deluded by monastic institutions, or governed by ecclesiastical 
away.” Pp. 228. 
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Col. Hippisley is here telling us no more than the truth; 
‘the charm has at length been broken; and we perceive, 
that he can speak the very slang of the despicable bigots, who 
will one day have to answer for the deed.. What are we to 
think of that liberty, upon the system of which these peaceful 
cradles of progressive happiness and civilization, are looked 
upon as ‘ delusions! It is difficult to read such mischievous 
cant without indignation ; but let us turn to the account which 
Humboldt has given us of the interior economy of one of these 
little republics, as it was found by him at Caripe. 
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“* We found in the Conuco of the community many culinary 
plants, maize, the sugar cane, and five thousand coffec-trees, 
which promised a fine harvest. The friars were in hopes of tripling 
the number in a few years. We cannot help remarking this uniform 
tendency, which manifests itself at the beginning of civilization, in 
the policy of the monastic hierarchy. Wherever convents have 
not yet acquired wealth, in the new continent, as formerly in Gaul, 
in Syria, and in the north of Europe, they exercise a happy in- 
fluence on the clearing of the soil, and the introduction of exotic 
vegetables. At Caripe, the Conuco of the community presents 
the appearance of an extensive and beautiful garden. The natives 
are obliged to work in it every morning from six to ten, and the 
alcaids and alguazils of Indian race overlook their labours. These 
men are the great officers of state, who alone have the right of 
carrying a cane, and the choice of whom depends on the superior 
of the convent. They attach much importance to this right. 
Their pedantic and silent gravity, their cold and mysterious air, 
their love of appearing in form at church and in the assemblies of 
the people, force a smile from Europeans. We were not yet ac- 
customed to these shades of the Indian character, which we found 
the same at the Orinooko, in Mexico, and in Peru, among people 
totally different in their manners and their language. The alcaids 
came daily to the convent, less to treat with the monks on the 
affairs of the Mission, than under the pretence of inquiring after 
the health of the newly arrived travellers. As we gave them 
brandy, their visits became more frequent than the monks de- 
sired. During the whole time we passed at Caripe, and in the other 
Chayma Missions, we observed, that the Indians were treated with 
kindness.’? 


“ The guardian of the convent sells the produce of the Conuco; 
and, as all the Indians are employed in its cultivation, all have an 
equal share in the gain. Maize, clothes, tools, and, I was assured, 
sometimes money, are distributed among the people. These mo- 
nastic institutions resemble, as I have already observed, the esta- 
blishments of the Moravian brethren. They are advantageous to 


the progress of a rising society ; and in the Catholic communities 
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known under the name of Missions, the independence of families, 
and the individual existence of all the members of the society, 
are more respected than in the Protestant communities, that follow 
the rules of Zinzendorf.” 
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Now we shall not stop to inquire, whether these useful 
establishments were projected according to the code of such 
learned politicians as Col. Hippisley, or such enlightened as- 
sertors of the rights of man, as Bolivar, and his banditti of 
patriots; we will at once admit, that the missions were en- 
croachments upon the ‘ liberty and independence’ of the 
Indians ; that priests have no right to temporal authority ; 
that monastic institutions are founded upon prejudice: every 
body knows all this; but after all, there are perhaps no estab- 
lishments in the world, the destruction of which a good man 
would more deplore ; and we do not hesitate to say, that if the 
emancipation of the Spanish American colonists is not to be 
obtained without entailing the destruction of the missions ; 
such a price is greater than we should feel ourselves willin 
to pay. That this would be the price, there can be little 
doubt: in saying this, we are not speaking from opinion and 
conjecture. Even under the old government of Venezuela, 
the missionaries had difficulty in defending themselves from 
the usurpating spirit of the civil authorities, and were only 
protected by the strong arm of royal interference ; what the 
fact would be, under a liberal system of government, is there- 
fore sufficiently plain. The effect of the jealousy with which 
the secular power used formerly to eye the influence, or ra- 
ther the selfishness, with which it used to covet the posses- 
sion of the missionaries, was productive of considerable be- 
nefit ; for it kept continually pushing the establishments of 
the missions farther and farther into the interior, and in this 
way was continually recovering new tracts from the waste. 
The account which Humboldt gives of the progress of this 
operation, is well expressed. 


“‘ As the Missionaries advance toward the forests, and gain on 
the natives, the white planters in their turn seek to invade from the 
opposite side the territory of the Missions. In this protracted 
struggle, the secular arm continually tends to withdraw the re- 
duced Indian from the monastic hierarchy, and the missionaries 
gradually give way to vicars. The whites, and the casts of mixed 
blood, favoured by the corregidors, establish themselves among 
the Indians. The Missions become Spanish villages, and the na- 
tives lose even the remembrance of their natural idiom. Such is 
the progress of civilization from the coasts towards the interior; 
a slow progress, shackled by the passions of man, but sure, and 
uniform.’? P, 214. 
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But a stop, we hear, is to be put to all this; another Gos. 
pel than that which the missionaries preached, is new to be 
propagated ; and its apostles have already proved by fire and 
sword, that ‘‘ they are no longer to be deluded by monastic 
institutions, or governed by ecclesiastical sway.” In com- 
pensation for all the devastation which these men have already 
effected ; for all the positive evil they have occasioned, and 
all the positive good which they have prevented ; what is it 
that they offer in return! Liberty, independence, a free press, 
religious toleration, open trade :—we trust that they will not 
be disappointed in their expectations ; for come when the 
may, they will have been paid dearly for; bu: alas! thus it 
ever was. adem semper causa, libido et avaritia, et mutan- 
darum rerum amor. Ceterum libertas et speciosa nomina 
pretexuntur ; nec quisquam unquam alienum servitium, et 
dominationem sibi concupivil, ut non eadem ista vocabula 
usurparct, 





Art. VIT. Joshua's Choice, or Family Religion recom- 
mended as the best Antidote ta’ Sedition or Blasphemy, 
in a@ Sermon preached in the Parish Church of St. Sid- 
well’s, Kxeter, on Sunday, Sept. 26, 1819, and published 
al the Request of the Parishioners, By the Rev. James 
Duke Coleridge, Curate of St, Sidwell’s. The Fourth 
Edition*. Svo. 1819. 


WE are by no means disposed, as a general rule, and on or- 
dinary occasions, to approve of political Sermons. However 
close and undeniable the connection that exists between our 
private and public duties, however important to himself and 
the State may be the due discharge of these last, even by the 
most insignificant individual in it; yet in the care of a parish 
we would, commonly speaking, wish to produce that desired 
eflect, rather as the necessary result of a general right cultiva- 
tion of the heart, than by set discourses and occasional ser- 
mons. We should desire that our flock should ‘ honour the 
king,” of course, because they had been well taught “ to fear 
Giod,” rather than because we had specifically laid befere 
them the duty of loyalty, and the mischief and wickedness of 
sedition or rebellion. We say this, our readers may he as- 
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sured, not because we think these things in themselves im- 
proper subjects for preaching on, or that loyalty and sub- 
ordination are not scriptural and Christian as well as real and 
important virtues ; but because we feel the difficulty of draw- 
ing the precise line for the preacher in practice ; because we 
know the easy and almost imperceptible transition from great, 
and indubitable, and national, to petty, and questionable, and 
party questions. It is a rare gift for one who busies himself, 
or dips his pen in subjects of a political nature, to preserve a 
clear eye-sight as to the real magnitude and importance of 
objects. Misplaced zeal is to be regretted any where, but 
in the pulpit and among the clergy it is deplorable indeed ; the 

lace is too sacred for the profanation of any unworthy or 
merely worldly subjects, and the order is set apart for too 
high and holy purposes, its good repute with the people is of 
too essential importance to warrant the slightest risque of 
those imputations, which the wicked and thoughtless are at 
all times too ready to throw upon it. Considering on the one 
hand, how many watch for the opportunity of calumniating 
the motives of the clergy, and on the other, that almost every 
fair object of political preaching may be obtained as surely, 
and as directly by the mode we have alluded to above; we 
should prefer of the two, the error of too much seeming ne- 
glect for, and abstraction from, passing events, to that ofa 
too prompt and earnest intermeddling with them. ‘The mi- 
nister of the Gospel certainly does not cease to be a citizen of 
his country, nor can he be indiflerent to her welfare, but like 
the soldier, he has contracted engagements, which impose cer- 
tain restraints upon him, and regulate his enjoyment of his 
political rights. 

These are general remarks, which we could not abstain 
from making in reference to the peculiar complexion of the 
times, though they bear but indirectly on the sermon before 
us. For we have admitted, in the course of them, that there 
‘are occasions which warrant the exercise of the preacher's 
influence, and there are manners of exercising it free from 
all blame, or imputation of blame. Mr. Coleridge is fortu- 
nate in both these respects; circumstances of such a nature 
presented themselves, not merely in the country at large, but 
in the very city and neighbourhood in which he is charged 
with the care of a very large parish, as might perbaps be en- 
countered most successfully by powerful preaching, and at 
the same time might be so encountered, without the possibility 
of imputation of officious or worldly-minded meddling. We 
know that the infamous parodies, the blasphemous, atheistical, 
and seditious tracts of Sherwin and Carlile were sold openly 
4 
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in the streets of Exeter, in spite of the most vigorous inter- 
ference which our laws allow to the civil. magistrate. An 
ignorant, but fool-hardy man, regularly set up his stall on 
every market-day, and distributed, at the lowest prices, this 
pernicious trash among the servants and apprentices of the 
city, and the market people from the country. He is now 
under prosecution on several charges, and to those who are 
disposed to doubt the prudence of prosecuting such pub- 
lishers and vendors, and who insinuate that thereby the prints, 
which in themselves were obscure and disregarded, have be- 
come notorious and interesting, we would state a fact which 
we believe may be relied on, that this single person was ac- 
tually gaining sixteen shillings a week by a commission of a 
single farthing on each copy sold. It is foreign to our pre- 
sent purpose to enter into all the reflections which this fact 
suggests to us; but it is quite clear that in such a state of 
things the clergy of Exeter were called upon loudly for more 
than common exertions to stop the plague that was spreading, 
and to stand between the living and the dead. 

The manner in which Mr. Coleridge has obeyed the call, 
is no less happy than the occasion was urgent ; and we cannot 
help pressing this upon the notice of the young clergy who 
may find themselves placed in similar circumstances. He 
has chosen the illustration of a great duty, Family Prayer, 
expedient and useful, and proper at all times and under all 
circumstances, and pressed the general performance of it 
now with particular energy, as a most effective remedy against 
the evil complained of. This appears to us, as we have 
hinted above, to be a far better method, than to have preached 
a merely occasional sermon; Mr. Coleridge’s remarks apply 
with suflicient force and clearness, to the events which were 
passing before him; at the same time that is not their only 
merit, they are of general application also, and will be read 
with advantage when the evils of to-day have been sur- 
mounted, and are passed away. 

We agree too most entirely with Mr. Coleridge in the 
choice of the remedy which he proposes; of all the means for 
the promotion of piety and subordination placed within our 
reach by a beneficent Providence, we know of none, after the 
sacraments and public ordinances of our religion, so eflica- 
cious as the practice of family devotion. 


** Family religion,” says Mr. C., “by which I mean the as- 
sembling our families for morning and evening prayer, with the 
addition of religious instruction on the evening of the Lord’s day, 
would form the most powerful antidote to that spirit of infidelity 
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gnd treason which is now shedding its baneful influence over the 
land. In vain would the demagogue pour forth his wild harangue, 
or the sceptic employ the shaft of ridicule to seduce into the ways 
of destruction those who had been daily taught to ‘ Fear God, and 
honour the King;’ their daily prayers would suggest to them, that 
the reform in which they were principally concerned, was the re- 
form of their own corrypt propensities and sinful inclinations; and the 
instruction thus given would teach them, that however great were 
the evils and hardships which they suffered, they could be alle. 
viated or removed, not by the voice of clamour and discontent, 
not by the arm of violence and rebellion, but only by the will and 
power of Almighty God in the first place; and secondly, by such 
a conscientious discharge of all their relative and social duties as 
would most probably engage that will and power to be exerted in 
their behalf.” P. G. 


From this general opening, Mr. Coleridge proceeds to ex- 
amine, ‘‘ what traces can be found in Scripture, of family 
prayer having ever been required by the Almighty, and what 
authority the preacher may thence gather for making it the 
subject of his present admonition.” He prefaces this in- 
quiry with the following plain and judicivus remarks. 


“ Not to insist therefore on what must be obvious to every one, 
that religion was in the beginning confined to families, and as such 
was an acceptable service in the sight of heaven, it must be ac- 
knowledged, that although there are not wanting some particular 
instances of the performance of this duty and of the reward an- 
nexed to it, yet the Scripture rather takes for granted its accepta- 
bleness with God, and urges its observance upon us in a general 
manner than by giving (gives) any specific or direct injunctions 
about it; in this, as in every other instance, harmonious and con- 
sistent with itself, the Divine will being revealed to us, not in a 
dry, didactic form, not in a long train of reasoning, which, how- 
ever, well connected or well supported, would be intelligible onl 
to a few, but by laying down some grand fundamental duties whic 
are indispensably required of us, and from which others equally 
necessary are clearly and unexceptionably deducible. Besides the 
Gospel being, as to the moral duties only, an improved transcript 
of the Divine law originally written upon our hearts, and prayer 
being not only a natural but a positive duty, bound upon us from 
the beginning of the world, the admonition to ‘ pray always and 
without ceasing,’ is a sufficient direction to us to do so in any and 
in every way which might (may) reasonably appest likely to be 
acceptable to the: Almighty; and can any one doubt whether fa- 
mily devotion is so, whether the daily sacrifice of prayer and 
thanksgiving offered up on the domestic altar, is well-pleasing in the 
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sight of him, who has said, * Where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name, there am I in the midst of them?? ” 


Scripture, however, is shown not to be wholly silent on the 
subject, and the examples of Abraham, Joshua, and Cor- 
nelins, are adduced and enlarged upon, especially the last, 
with considerable energy and perspicuity. dren the ground 
of authority and example, Mr. Coleridge proceeds to the rea- 
sonableness of the duty which he recommends ; he points out 
strongly, though with no exaggeration, the confessed and 
warming signs of the times, and declares, that ‘‘ national re- 
formation must begi} in families.” 'This is indeed a most un- 
questionable and important truth, one which, in the present 
day, more especially, neither the speculative or practical po- 
litician van lose sight of for a moment with safety. It is in 
vain that we multiply laws, form societies, or found instite- 
tions, unless we go to the fountain-head ; we must restore to 
the lower erders of our population the fire-side virtues of 
their aneestors; we must make them, who are fathers of 
families, more provident, mere attentive, more devoutly 
anxious for the temporal and eternal welfare of those placed 
within their own threshold and under their own care. 

‘The mode and measure of the duty recommended are next 
shortly explained, and these are wisely brought down to a 
level which scarcely any one can plead an inability to reaeh 
to; the easiness of such a service, and its peculiar necessity 
ut the present moment, are very powerfully and aflectingly 
urged. We wilt venture upon one extract more from this 
part of the Sermon, and will then hasten to conclude an 
article, already protracted beyond the length which we 
usually are able to afturd to a single sermon. 


« If parents had no trust and charge committed to them from 
God, with relation to the souls of their children,—if masters were 
to give no account to God of their servants, but whether they gave 
them food and wages,—even then the temporal advantages derived 
from family religion, in making the one dutiful and affectionate, the 
other faithful and obedient, should be suflicient to excite them to 
the adoption of it; but when, in addition to this, they reflect that 
they are stewards entrusted with the care of their souls, and are 
bound to nourish and feed them as well as their bodies, and more- 
over, that they shali be hereafter responsible to him, by whose 
will alone it is, that they are masters, and not themselves servants, 
for their performance or neglect of this duty; surely a regard for 
their own welfare, as well here as hereafter, will weigh with them 
to embrace Joshua’s resolution, that so when that hour comes; 
which levels all rank and distinetions but what (those which) re- 
ligion confers, they may be enabled to feel a well-grounded hopes 
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that having by example, no less than by precept, laboured to ren- 
der their families acceptable to God,. they shall, for the sake of our 
blessed Saviour, be themselves accepted.”? P, 22. 


In this strain, though with somewhat more of warmth, and 
ornament in the style and language, the Sermon conclades: 
We have paid it considerable attention, moved both by the 
importance of the matter and its seasomableness,; as well as 
the manner in which it is treated. We live in awful times, 
we are neither alarmists nor despondents, but we think it 
almost a judicial blindness to deny that our country is in 
ereat danger; neither as Christians can we or do we wish tu 
conceal from ourselves, that it is a visitation which we have 
provoked, and that we are under the rod of the sovereign 
rulet. Let us lay no flattering unction to our souls; let eaclr 
itt his own circle set on foot the reformation that is required 
from us. Here, we repeat it, reformation must begin to be 
general or effectual ;—feeling this, and that the mode en- 
forced in these pages is the true one, we are much obliged to 
Mr. Coleridge, for the clear, sound, and feeling manner itr 
Which he has written on the subject. 

It is next to impossible that such a man should not possess 
considerable influence in his own sphere; we would therefore 
suggest to him the propriety, m another edition of his Ser- 
mon, of pointing out such family prayers, or collections of 
them, as in his opinion may be most fitted for the use of his 
parishoners. A recommendation of this sort would be at- 
tended to by those to whom he would address it, and it would 
be very useful to many whose habits of life or means of search, 
unfit them for the choice. We are not sure, whether a selec- 
tion by himself, from many authors, printed in a cheap form, 
would not be still more desirable. He has shown, on this 
and on former accasions, sufficient taste, Judgment, and sound 
doctrine for so delicate an undertaking. 











Arr. VIIf. Transactions of the Literary Society of 
Bombay. Ato. 360 pp. Longman. 1819. 


We are by no means inclined to believe in general, that the 

higher interests of taste and knowledge are much indebted to 

Lyceeums, Athenaeums, academies, and metropolitan institu- 

ions. There is a great deal, no doubt, that is mighty agree- 

able in the raree-show of patrons, presidents, vice-presidents, 
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secretaries, treasurers, and counsellors, to the exalted per- 
sonages who act their part im it; but we rather think that the 
choicest works of art, and the most profound discoveries of 
science, have been painfully elaborated, out of the way of all 
this pomp and A in the silence and retirement of a so- 
litary study, Still we must admit that some advantage is 
gained by concentration, and that in the infant stages of lite- 
rary and scientific pursuit, it is of importance to form a point 
@appui, to which all scattered information may be referred. 
We are glad enough to turn from the bulky volumes of the 
Philosophical Transactions at large to Dr. Shaw’s invaluable 
Abridgement; but we recollect, at the same time, that if 
there had not originally been a net which swept the seas of 
all its fish, whether good or bad, we could have had little 
hope of partaking of the dainty morsels which the judgment 
of this latter editor has selected for our repast. 

On this principle we have opened with no small pleasure 
the first volume which has been published by the Literary 
Society of Bombay ; not that it contains as much as it might 
be expected to furmsh (for twenty papers, averaging fifteen 
pages each, is but a meagre product after eleven years collec- 
tion), nor that what it has furnished possesses much either 
of novelty or of interest; but that it affords a fair earnest that 
something at last will be done by a resident public body ina 
country, where vast stores of Remmalien have hitherto, with 
one exception, been only partially opened to us by the ex- 
ertion of individuals. 

The Literary Society of Bomhay, met, for the first time, at 
Parell House, the residence of the President, Sir James 
Mackintosh, on the 26th of November, 1804; and the names 
of the original members are the most distinguished in the 
Settlement. A library was founded under its protection, 
early in the succeeding year, and, with a liberality which 
eannot be too much admired or imitated, the books were 
thrown open to the public at large. In 1815, contributions 
were first made to the Museum; and the papers which com- 
pose the volume before us were transmitted to England for 

ublication; at this period the members of the Society had 
mereased to the respectable number of 147, 

Sir James Mackintosh, in an opening discourse, with which 
this volume commences, gives a rapid sketch of the progress 
ef literature in India. Sir William Jones, of course, is the 
great corner-stone upon which he rests his foundation. 
this extraordinary man, nothing that can be said would be 
too lavish praise, and Sir James Mackintosh has left little 
which he has not said. He has paid the just tribute which 
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men of powerful genius always interchange with mutual 
honour. Of the original plan of Lord Wellesley’s College 
he is not a less admirer; and those who know how mugh has 
been done by this Institution, even in the mutilated state to 
which it has been reduced by unworthy jealousy and unhe- 
coming parsimony, will not be inclined to diller from the 
oratur, when he characterizes it, in its full extent, as ‘‘ the 
most magnificent attempt ever made for the prometion of 
learning in the East.” He continues to enumerate the ob- 
jects to which it is proposed to direct the particular attention 
of the rising Society, mineralogy, botany, the two sciences, 
comprehending all the variations of weather and climate, 
and which ‘hitherto are ‘“ without a name,” (for we cannot 
reconcile our ears to the cacophonous soubriquets, Attherology 
and Nepheloscopy,) natural history in general, statistics, 
eography, languages, the arts, and the antiquities of India. 
t would not be difficult, porhaps, to point out, in this dis- 
course, some tinge of these peculiar political opinions which 
have marked the public life of the conta president in 
much stronger colours; but we are bound to acknowledge its 
elegance as a composition, and the justness of its views in es- 
timating the most fitting objects of human knowledge. —_ 
The succeeding papers are marked by that inequality, both 
of style and interest, which necessarily belongs to commmni- 
cations on different subjects, by different writers. We can 
do little more than select a few facts from them. From ob- 
servations of the height of the thermometer during the years 
1803 and 1804, in a favourable situation in Bombay, by 
Lieut. Col. Jasper Nicholls, the mean temperature of the 
island appears to be little short of 81°. The greatest eleva- 
tion (during the day) was 9L°, the lowest depression 68°. In 
1803, there were 90 days of heavy rain or showers, in the 
following year 115. The first was a year of unusual scarcity, 
the second of uncommon abundance. Lieutenant Irvine has 
tres an Essay on the similitude between the Gipsy and 
lindoostance languages, a point long disputed, and which 
we think this paper, contrary to the intention of its writer, 
sufficiently establishes in the negative. Lieutenant Irvine, 
according to his own account, had some scanty knowledge ot 
Hindoostanee, and from one of the company’s recruits he 
learnt in the course of his outward-bound voyage, one _hun- 
dred and forty words of the Anglo-Gipsy language. Upon 
this extensive etymological stock he proceeds to prove the 
identity of the several tongues, and points out the striking 
similarity which doubtless exists between certain words in 
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cach, possessing the same meaning. Our readers may judge 
of this similarity for themselves by comparing a few together, 


* GIPSY HINDOSTANNEE ENGLISH 

Barr Puthur a stone 

Bohce Muterr pease 
Boshumunguree Chob wood, or a fiddle 
Chavee Bucha a child 

Dy Mahee mother 
Hochubin Juliana to heat 

Kunya Moorgh a fowl 

Lom Mutta - clay 

Lovoo Pysa money 
Nashudago Phansee dina _to choke 
Starubun Oastuwarbund a prison.” P. 61, 


We might extend this list, but we remember that neither 
our eyes nor our ears are to be trusted in etymological in- 
quiries, and that an old and useful rule in the pursuit of a de- 
rivation, is to count the consonants for little, and the vowels 
for nothing at all. In justice, however, we must add, that 
some corresponding words in the two languages agree in a 
very singular manner. Two of the following | papers contain 
translations from the Persiah, illustrative of the opinions of 
the Sunni and Shia sects of Mahomedahs, by Sir John Mal- 
co'm; and a Treatise on Sufiism, or Mahoniedan Mysticism, 
by Lieut. Graham ; from which the lovers of esoteric inter- 
pretation may derive much benefit. We have seen in some 
of our own. modern hymn-books, songs addressed to the 
Deity, which may vie with the following Persian composi- 
tion; and which ought to have been a¢companied with a 
note, similar to Lieut. Graham’ s, that they are not to be taken 
in the bacchanalian and libertine, but in the mystical sense. 


“ ¢The earth on the road to my beloved, is the water of life 
to me. 

** ¢ The most charming in both worlds is his countenance, which 
is the moon to me. 

« ¢1£ I should be byried in a tomb in a foreign country, I woul/ 
make a passage under the earth, gnd go to the rogd of my be- 
loved. 

__ © The day of resurrection will take place, and the scalé (of 
retribution) rise to the balance; 

*« ¢ The world will go to heaven, but I will go to my beloved. re 
P. 106. 


Those who are acquainted with ‘Jesu lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly,” and other canzonets of amatory 
holiness, will be at no loss for a parallel. 











We are obliged to Captain Frederick for a very interesting, 
and we doubt not, from. the opportunities of investigation 
which he possessed, a very correct account of the present 
state of Babylon. It is the fruit of six days residence at 
Hillah, the modern town, which is situated amid the ruins of 
* the Lady of Kingdoms.” About seven miles from Hillah, 
to the south-west, stands an extraordinary mound, called, by 
Niebuhr, (who saw, but did not visid it) a watch-tower, from 
its centre rises a wall, nine feet thick, and sixty high; but 
neither in this, nor in the remains upon the two other mounds 
to the east of Hillah, are any traces to be discovered of the 
use of reeds and bitumen. ‘The building, supposed to be the 
tower uf Belus, stands a little farther than these two last 
mounds to the East, about a quarter of a mile from the bank 
of the river. It.s almost a perfect square, retaining its faces, 
except that to the south, regularly and perceptibly. Each 
face, on a rough calculation by pacing, measured about six 
hundred and sixty feet. The materials of the outer coating 
are red furnace-baked bricks, cemented with lime and sand ; 
of the inner mass, some burnt bricks, with layers of reeds and 
bitumen in every course, Contrary to the assertion of Pietro 
della Valle, which Major Renneli has adopted, Captain Fre- 
derick was unable to discover a single hillock in the vicinity 
except the mounds before-mentioned, In the course of a 
laborious suryey of six days, in a space twenty-one miles in 
length, on thé banks of the Euphrates, and twelve miles in 
breadth, Captain Frederick could perceive no single trace of 
the former existence, either of ditch or walk. Supposing the 
tower of Belus to haye stood on the site, which all travellers 
attribute to it, and the mound thrce-quarters of a mile from it, 
to have been the palace, in order to reconcile the ancient and 
modern accounts, the Euphrates, which in the former is said 
to have separated these two buildings, and which now flows 
to the westward of both, must have changed its course; a 
supposition, which from the soft and level nature of its bed, 
Captain Frederick thinks highly probable. ‘The circular, 
scutiform boats of reeds, daubed with bitumen, which He- 
rodotus mentions, differ little from those now in use; and the 
date-tree, with very little forcing of language, may be said to 
produce the bread, wine, and honey, which the same historian 
ascribes to the pala. Fora confirmation of the truth of more 
important writings, we might safely refer the unbeljever to 
Babylon: ‘* The beauty of the Chaldee's excellency” is over- 
thrown; she is become ‘* heaps, a dwelling-place for dragons, 
20 astonishment, a hissing, without an inhabitant.” Hec 
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* broad walls are utterly broken,” and “ the Lord hath swept 
them with the besom of destruction.” 

A Persian sermon may justly be considered as ‘a curiosity ; 
but our appetite for Eastern divinity is not much increased 
by the specimen from Sadi, which Mr. Ross has translated, 
It is very inflated, yery mystical, and very story-telling, and 
would, in proper hands, stand a good chance of becomin 
popular in certain English congregations. The tale of the 
Santon Barissa, in the 148th paper of the Guardian, has been 
taken from this discourse. 

We cannot omit the following most striking anecdote which 
Captain Briggs relates in his account of the Bunjaras, a peo- 
ple of the Deccan. In the Duke of Wellington’s campaign 
in 1803, a Naig of the Bunjaras was iutercepted by Dooly 
Khan, an officer in our service, in an attempt to join the 
enemy with a small convoy of yrain. Lord Wellington or- 
dered Dooly Khan to confiscate the grain, and to hang the 
Naig. This officer, however, neglected the latter part of his 


instructions, and appropriated the grain to the use of his own 
troops. 


* In the year 1808, five years after the circumstance which hag 


been mentioned took place, the very naig who was going over ta 


the enemy, hearing that Lieutenant-colonel Barclay (who had been 
adjutant-general with Marquis Wellington. in the Descaa) was then 
the town-major of Madras, went to him and ¢gomplained that 
Dooly Khan had in the year 1803 or 1804 seized a large quantity 
of grain, for which he had never accounted. Colonel Barclay was 
imposed on by the story, and wrote to a friend at Hydrabad to in- 
terest himself with the Resident, Captain Thomas Sydenham, to 
recover the money from Dooly Khan. Accordingly Captain 
Sydenham some time afterwards begged that Dooly Khan would 
call on him on business. After being seated the subject was in- 
troduced, and the Bunjara naig called in. Dooly Khan instantly 
recollected the circumstance; and said, ‘I have got about me the 
order to hang that old man,’ and produced, from among a num- 
ber of other letters, which he took out of his turban, the identical 
fetter. Of course the Bunjara’s cause fell to the ground, and 
Captain Sydenham congratulated him on his fortunate escape. 
Captain Sydenham, however, could not help asking Dooly Khan 
how he came to have the letters of Sir A. Wellesley (as he then 
was) about him ; ‘ since,” said he, * you could not have been aware 
of the subject upon which I requested this visit.’ * No,’ said the 
chieftain, ‘ that’s true; but you see in that packet every letter I 
ever received from General Wellesley; and I keep them always 
close to my person, or on my head, out of respect for the talents 
and capacity of a man whose equal. I never saw, either as a soldiet 
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or politician: and while I possess these, I am convinced 1 shall 


meet with no harm; they are in fact,’ said he, ‘a talisman.” 
P. 176. ; 


Neither Mr, Salt, nor Mr. William Erskine, can need our 
recommendation: in their respective. accounts of thé caves at 
Salsette and Elephanta, they have left nothing to be desired. 
Our readers are probably well acquainted with the wonders 
of both ; and at least could be little benefited by any attempt 


on our part, to extract from that which, to be fully understood — 


and justly appreciated, must be read entire. 

The volume concludes with a very useful plan by the Pre- 
sident, for a comparative vocabulary of Indian languages. 
It is founded upon the scheme suggested by the Empress 
Katherine, (who selected, and wrote out with her own hand,, 
one hundred and thirty words which she thought most fitting 
for her purpgse,) and partly executed by the celebrated Pal- 
las, to whom the task was committed. His work contains 
two hundred languages of Europe and Asia: but, besides 
being so rare, that a copy of it is not to be found even in the 
public library at Paris, it is necessarily eb aac in the 
part which relates to India, Sir James Mackintosh wished 
lo transmit. to the various high officers in the different go- 
vernments of British India, a circular list of words to be 
fitted up with corresponding native terms. ‘They are selected 
with considerable judgment, and we are surprised to hear 
that the results obtained from them were not sufficient to 
form a separate publication. By order of the Literary So- 
ciety they were very liberally transmitted to the late Dr. 
Leyden, at that time engaged in similar philological re- 
searches, on a very extensive scale: and whose loss is de- 
servedly lamented by every one who feels interested in the 
progress of literature. 


Art.IX. Deism refuted: or, Plain Reasons for being a Chris- 
titan. By Thomas Hartwell Horne, M.A. Curate of Christ's 
Church, Newgate-street. Second Edition. Cadell and 
Davies. 1819. 


Art the present awful and critical moment, when every engine 
which the Father of Lies can contrive, is set in motion against 
the truth, and every agent whom he can influence is urged 
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into ceaseless activity ; it is the duty of the Christian to stand 
publickly forward in defence of his faith, as opportunity 
may offer, or his means suffice; and to shew that he is 
neither ashamed of the Gospel of Christ, nor unprepared or 
afraid to defend it against the blasphemer. Infidelity has 
found some advocates in eyery age of Christianity ; but, in 
former times, they generally addressed themselves to the 
more learned and educated classes. They were contented 
to leave the poor and humble in undisturbed possession of 
their faith, and did not condescend to stoop from the imagined 
heights of their philosophic importance to puzzle the mecha- 
uic, or mislead the peasant. For the most part they were 
vain and conceited sensualists; greedy of being ranked 
among the sages of the world, but by no means desirous of 
disturbing those institutions of society which were the safe- 
guards of their possessions and their enjoyments. But in- 
fidelity is now become the confederate of anarchy and revo, 
lution, and its lessons are prepared for the lower orders, and 
accommodated to their apprehension, that the restraints of 
conscience and religion may ve removed from their minds, 
and they may be fitted for the deeds of rebellion and blood, 
hy which alone the ultimate objects of modern reformers 
cpp be attained. Deism has, therefore, deserted the halls of 
science, and the closets of philosophers, and is now to be 
found disseminating its deadly poison in cottages and work- 
shops ; vathlessly depriving the poor of their best hope and 
consolation,’ and eagerly anticipating the moment, when 
miserable in Ahjs world, and despairing of the next, they 
will become the willing instruments of these who would turn 
the earth into a khewling wilderness, that they may rule and 
riot in the chaos they have engendered. 

The deist of the present day, therefore, must be fought 
with new weapons. I€ will be vain to say, that all his ar 
guments have been already refuted, and all his sophistries 
triumphantly expaged, It js true they haye so; but these 
refutations and exposures are generally inaccessible to those 
who now require their aid: they are to be found in the 
writings of learned men, and are many of them clothed in 
language scarcely adapted to a “plain unlettered understand- 
ing ; for they were addressed to men who boasted that they 
were themselves learned, and who fought with the weapons 
of misapplied science and perverted wisdom. Learning and 
piety must now descend to meet end combat with the enemy 
upon the new ground which he has chosen ; and the answers 
of the advocates for Christianity must be framed to suit the 
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iatellect of those, who are now, many of them for the first 
time, assailed by the objections of its opponents. 

That convicted retailer of blasphemy, R. Carlile, is re- 
ported to have boasted, when on his trial, that he had suld 3000 
copies of the ‘‘ Age of Reason,” while the tardy vengeance 
of the law was hanginy over his head. If this, or any thine 
like this bethe fact, and if we remember that this was only 
one of the infidel publications which issued ‘from his press, 
we shall be able to form-some idea of the virulence of that 
disease to which an effectual remedy is yet to be applied, 
The law may reach the vile incendiavies who first set fire to 
the train, but the law alone cannot stop the progress of the 
conflagration ; it cannot follow the possessors of these impi- 
ous tracts into their private haunts, it cannot prevent them 
from reading, from believing, fiom being themselves cor- 
rupted, and becoming the willing instruments of corrupting 
others. ‘Phe evil which was originally produced from the 
ress, can be effectually counteracted by the press alone. 
he plague has been among the people, and they who would 
stay it, must run quickly with their censers and their incense, 
and interpose the language of truth, in its most simple and 
prevailing form, between the dying and.the dead: for to 
cheap, familiar, and convincing refutations of Deism, must 
we now principally trust, under Providence, for the recover 
of thousands from infidelity, for the reseue of still greater 
numbers from the hazard of contagion. 

We rejoice to find that the Society for Promoting Chris- 
lian Knowledge has stepped forward at this crisis, with its 
characteristic zeal and benevolence, to supply the pressing 
necessities of the poor. Upon the list of its publications are to 
be found several tracts, well fitted for distribution at such a 
moment ; and these the Committee will doubtless furnish to its 
members in the cheapest possible form. Much good will, we 
hope, be done by dispersing the new and cheap edition of 
bishop Watson’s ‘ Apology,” which has been already put 
forth, and much by the excellent tract by Leslie against the 
Deists, which is preparinz. The Clergy, we doubt not, 
will eagerly ayail themselves of the power of circulating such 
publications as Widely as possible; for they will be aware, 
that a tract will find its way where the words of oral mstrac- 
lion and exhortation cannot pevetrate; and that many may 
thus be partakers of the beneticial effects of their charitable 
zeal,’ whom neither their public ministrations, nor their pri- 
vate enquiries, could ever reach. But it is not by republi- 
cations only that the evil should be met. The last mode ot 
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attack has always something to distinguish it from those 
which have preceded, and allusions to present circumstances 
and passing events will command attention and excite 
curiosity, when the pious labours of a former age may be 
disregarded. 

The exigencies of the times will, then, we may expect, 
be met by new and corresponding exertions; and we con- 
sider the little work now before us, as a pledge and fore- 
runner of many of a similar character and tendency. 

Mr. Horne is entitled to our thanks for being thus early in 
the field, and for the general ability with which he has 
arranged his materials. We cannot be expected to give an 
extract from a work which is confessedly a compilation ; 
and, perhaps, we shall more usefully serve the cause which, 
in common with the pious author, we have at heart, if we 
lay before our readers, in his own words, his object, and 
the sources from whence he has drawn his arguments and 
illustrations. 


* His object is, to guard the minds of those who are just enter. 
ing into life against the insidious attacks of infidelity, and to fur- 
nish such as have neither means yor leisure to procure, or to 
read, more voluminous treatises, with a cheap, concise, and useful 
manual of the evidences for the truth and inspiration of the sacred 
Scriptures. To novelty of argument he makes no pretensions: 
indeed, where old objections, that have a thousgnd times been 
repeated, are brought forward with unabated perseverance—tre- 
gardiess of the confutations which have been given them by men 
of piety and learning—novelty cannot be expected. 

“« In selecting and arranging his materials, the author has partly 
abridged what he has said on the subject, in his Introduction to 
the Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures; and he 
has also diligently consulted the valuable collection of the Boyle 
Lectures, as well as the works of Bishops Porteus, Watson, and 
Marsh, of Doctors Lardner, Leland, Macknight, Paley, Ryan, 
and Wheeler, of the late learned and benevolent Mr, Gilpin, of 
Dr. Hartley, and other eminent writers. And such of his readers 
as are conversant with their productions, will often trace their 
valuable sentiments and elegant expressions.” (Preface. ) 


We shall only add, that the Tract appears to us to be on 
the whole well calculated to answer the benevolent purpose 
of the author: but he will, perhaps, allow us to suggest to 
him, that it might be rendered still more useful if it were 
somewhat shortened. In some parts, particularly toward 
the latter end, it seemed to us, as we read it, that the ar- 
gument might have been condensed with advantage. And 
whether we consider the purse, the time, or the ability of 
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those for whose benefit it was principally intended, we think 
that brevity, as far as is consistent with clearness and force, 
should be carefully observed. We observe that several 
serious errors of the press, which had crept into the first 
edition of this tract, are now corrected; and one or two 
passages have been introduced which are judicious and ap- 
riate. 

Still, however, should future editions be called for, which 
we consider very probable, from the general merit of the 
work, we are inclined te recommend curtailment rather than 
addition. 








Arr. X. Lettres @ un Amie sur le Moyen de trouver 
le Bonheur. 12mo. A Paris, chez J. J. Paschond, 
Libraire, Rue Mazarine, 22, et 4 Geneve chez le Méme. 


We have had this little werk a long time upon our table, and 
cannot wholly acquit ourselves of ingratitude to its nameless 
author for having so long delayed to introduce it to the notice 
of the British public. Why we have delayed so long, it 
would be hard to assign any reason that should satisfy our 
readers ; and still more, one, that should please ourselves ;—we 
must, in honesty, we believe, attribute it to mere procrastina- 
tion, that propensity which every man feels more or less 
strongly to defer till to-morrow, that never comes, those slight, 
and easy tasks, which may be done to day or any day. We 
are sure at least, that we did not put off our present task from 
any disinclination to it; it is seldom indeed that we have 
girded ourselves for our critical labours (if so slight an occa- 
sion will justify such a metaphor) with more pleasure than for 
the present. We have not only to bestow praise, which is al- 
Ways a grateful employment to us, but we are called upon to 
bestow it, where in general we have been compelled to 
be silent from contempt, or severe from indignation. There 
is a passion for modern French Literature with a large 
proportion of the reading public; the French back,. the 
rough edge, and coarse paper, which denote the parentage 
and origin of a newly imported ‘‘ brochure,” have a charm in 
them to enliven dullness, and disguise emptiness, that would 
he fatal to any thing born on this side of the Straits of Dover. 
With many of our readers therefore, we fear we may, have 
earned the reputation of carelessness or prejudice by the 
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slight, or unfavourable notice bestowed by us upon the iume: 
rous productions of the modern French press. We are, 
however, most assuredly not unconcerned, and we would faiy 
hope not prejudiced censors of whatever issues from the lively 
md ingenious, though ill-regulated talents of our neighbours ; 
butin generat we aré compelled te say of their literati, that in 
their works of research, there is a sad want of accuracy, 
und indusjry; or, what is more lamentable, of prittciple inap- 
propriating the fruits of the labours of others; that what jis 
written with an immoral tendency, is made to assume the most 
fascimating form to the minds, which it principally addresses, 
while most of that, which claims the praise of leading to vir- 
tue and order, is either incorrect in its reasoning, or bot- 
tomed upon unttue, and dangerous principles. We would 
not willingly speak with unmerited harshness of any indivi- 
dual, much less of any body of writers, and least of all of those 
of the French nation; the patriotism, that manifests itself 
onhy im a general dislike and abuse of every tinng that exists 
among oar antient rivals, fs m our minds a very vulgar, or a 
very questionable virtue. As therefore we have come to our 
conclusion against our wishes, we should be very glad to lind 
that it was erroneons j and we shull hail with pleasure every 
instance that can be fairly produced in derogation from it. 
+—Ftis in this spirit that we take up the unostentatious little 
volume before as; we receive it indeed from Geneva, and our 
friends there would perhaps not be well pleased to have if 
considered a piece of French Literature; but we are willing 
to give our neighbours the fulk benefit of what we think a very 
meritorious publication, a plain, familiar and interesting work 
on morals; in its texture simple, in its directions very practi- 
cal, and rested in its principles upon the one only sure foun? 
dation, religion. ‘The work is published anonymously, and 
we are entirely ignorant of the author (from infernal evidence 
of language alone, we may safely infer it not to be the produc- 
tion ofa very classical Frenchman) it is therefore quite disinte- 
restedly that we profess ourselves desirous to gain for it a 
considerable circulation. Wedo so, because we think it cal- 
culated to be of service in aline, which we bave oXen found it 
difficult to fill up. Whoever takes any thought about female 
education, either consulted as a parent, or interested as a 
friend, must have experienced the difficulty of selecting from 
French Literature books upon morals fitted for the capacities 
of young women, and the principles of which he can thoroughly 
approve. Women, in general, act a great deal upon feeling ; 
—too much perhaps —certainly too much it would be, if their 
feeliugs were-not often as correct as they are acute, and did 
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not therefore stand them adequately instead of the judg. 
ment and principle of men. But then it is a radical and dan- 
gerous error to educate them fo feed ;. by their constitution 
they possess feelings more quick and susceptible with judg- 
ments less strong than our own, and it results from this, that 
when they come to act in the world, their conduct will be re- 
gulated rather by feeling, than by reasen ; the course of their 
education should be shaped therefore so as to strengthen 
that which is weak in them, and to regulate that which is too 
sensitive and excessive. Upon.-this principle it is almost de- 
munstratively wrong to put into their hands so large a_pro- 

ortion of works, however well intentioned, which act on the 
mind by exciting the feelings, rather than by convincing. the 
understanding ; the books which they read should be caleu- 
lated to make them think correctly; and we need not fear 
by this course to damp the amiable and inextingnishable 
warmth of their feelings ; but by this discipline during a flexible 
veriod we may hope fo bring the two agents to a permanent 
Lientuiy. so that they may produce between them a conduct 
not less prompt, less graceful, or less from the heart, but more 
steady, more reasonable and more meritorious. 

Ji is in this point of view that we recommend such books as 
the one before us; aiid should be glad to see it substituted on 
the dressing table or sofa, for the vague, and generalized en- 
thusiasm of Madame de Staél, Madame Genlis, Cottin, and 
others. It has, too, another merit in the minuteness of detail 
into which it enters, ad the practical common sense of its 
remarks. We shall take occasion to point out some instances 
of this in the sequel of our own. 

The work consists of a number, rather to aseries (for there 
certainly is a want of arrangement) of letters rddressed to a 
young female friend, in a simple style, on oul qierval and reti- 
gious duties ; as each duty is enforced upon priayole, the att. 
thor takes occasion to demonstrate its plain tendency to in- 
crease our happiness, and thus, by referring constantly to one 
object, has given the work a unity and consistence, which it 
might have otherwise been without. In the preliminary let- 
ters, the subject is well opened. | 


“« Tl faut voir en quoi-consiste le bonheur, ce qu’il faut faire pour 
le trouver, et ce qu'il faut eviter comme eontraire &sa nature. Le 
bonheur consiste dans cette satisfaction, que donne le contente- 
ment de soi-méme, contentement qu’on ne peut obtenir que par 
l'habitude de consulter toujours sa conscience, et en prenantson Dicu 
pour guide de toutes ses actions ; c'est a-dire que le desir de lui 
plaire doit étre le mobile de tout ce que nous faisons.” P, 11, 12. 
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And the remark which follows soon after, and closes the 
letter, is very good ; sound in its principle, and guarded with 
the proper limitations. 


* Tl faut bien se garder de confondre le plaisir, et le bonheur ; 
ce sont deux choses bien differentes, i] faut chercher dans le bon- 
heur son plaisir, et non le bonheur dans la plaisir. La jeunesse se 
fait souvent illusion, se laisse entrairer par ce dernier, et croit étre 
heureuse, quand elle s'amuse. Ce n’est point 4 dire, au reste, qu'on 
defende Jes récréations du monde, mais seulement il ne faut pas 


trop s’y livrer, et surtout, ne pas se flatter d’y trouver la félicité.” 
P. 12, 13. 


These preliminary remarks are followed by a letter on the 
importance of being well informed in the Christian Religion 
—a subject extremely proper for the commencement of the 
correspondence, but which is, we are sorry to say, very inade- 
quately treated. We have to complain, in the first instance, 
that our author presents us with a sketch and eulogy of Chris- 
tianity, rather than an essay on the importance of religious 
knowledge ; and in the second, which is a graver matter, that 
this sketch is very defective in some of those most material 
points which we have had occasion to notice with regret in 
our late articles connected with Geneva. The subject, how- 
ever, which should have been treated of under this title, is so 
important, that we trust we sball be excused for saying a very 
few words upon it. Bearing testimony, as we do unfeign- 
edly, to the anxious attention generally bestowed in the pre- 
sent day on the religious instruction of our females, we yet 
think that in one respect there is a deficiency still remaining 
to be lamented. Our objection is to the want of system and 
totality in it; whatever is done, may in itself, and so far as it 
goes, be rightly done ; but we lament that this consists rather 

-in.giving unconnected views of parts of our religion, than in 
presenting the mind, and familiarising it witha clear summary 
of the whole, as a beautiful and perfect dispensation. We 
are aware that this is to be col/ected only from many parts of 
Hely Writ, but independently of the numerous and excellent 
works in which the task of collection and arrangement has 
been ably performed, and in a simple and succinct manner ; 
works which are or may be in every one’s hands, we are of 
opinion that few well educated parents, with a zeal propor- 
tionate to the object, would find it beyond their ability to col- 
lect and arrange for themselves the essential doctrines of our 
religion in the course of a diligent study of the Scriptures with 
their daughters. We are not anxious to make our country- 
women deep theologians, or to embue them with a controver- 
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sial spirit—we desire only to impart to them such knowledge, 
as may tend to the excitement of zeal, and to make that zeat 
rational. And this we are sure cannot be produced, unless 
the mind is brought to comprehend the connection of the 
great doctrines of our religion with each other, as parts ofa 
consunmate whole; to see how the truth of one depends 
upon or implies the truth of another, and how impossible it is - 
to withdraw any single member without weakening all the 
others, and spoiling the compleatness of the whole body. These 
are points demonstrable in a very simple manner; and with 
them should be explained the grand divisions of evidence on 
which the scheme stands, and as the basis of the whole of this 
part of the instruction, the proofs of the authenticity of the 
Scriptures should be clearly, and fully made out. . 

Surely it is not asking too much of parents on,a subject of 
so vital an importance, to call on them to instruct their chil- 
dren thus far; without it they may indeed, believe certain 
great truths, they may be much impressed with certain ‘beau- 
tiful precepts, but knowing neither the order nor the connex- 
ion of these truths, nor being acquainted with the authority 
of the book in which they are found, they cannot well be said 
to be fitly prepared for those encounters, to which in these 
times, every age, sex, and condition, are too often liable to be 
exposed. Armed with these and the blessing of God, they 
may indeed be unable, and they need not be willing to en- 
gage in all the labyrinths of argument with the sceptic or 
infidel, but like old Latimer, they will have certain strong 
holds, wherein they will be safe, easy of access to them- 
selves in their retreat, but from which no sophistry or ridi- 
cule will be able to drive them. — 

The letter on the Importance of Religious Knowledge, is 
followed by one on Confidence in God, as a Mean of FE . 
piness, and that, by a very good one on Self-Conceit, or Va- 
nity ; (for this we think the best, though, perhaps, an imper- 
fect translation of the term so familiar to, and so well under- 
stood by the French, Amour-propre). It is well observed, 
that vanity is injurious to happiness, by attaching the mind 
to ideal, and transitory pleasures, and.withdrawing it from 
those that are real and permanent; by making us dependent 
on the fancies and opinions of others; and also, which is a 
most fatal, yet almost universal consequence of it, by in- 
creasing our selfishness, and shutting our hearts against the 
attractions of friendship. ‘The following sentences seem to 
us to place the subject in a very practical and applicable 
point of view. ” 
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_ “ Voyez dans le monde. la difference de calme, de bonheur qu’ 
eprouverent deux jeunes personnes placées dans la méme position, 
L’une d’elles aura trop d’amour-propre: l'autre tout-au contraire 
ne le connoitra que de nom, elle jouira de tout, ne s’inquiétera 
point de l’effet, qu’elle produit, ne fera rien pour paroitre mieux 
qu’elle n'est; son seul desir est d’étre bien en effet, de l'étre prin. 
cipalement aux yeux de Dieu. L’autre, tout au contraire, toute 
occupée delle méme, et du desir de briller, ne pense qu’ ala satis. 
faction du moment, sacrifie tout 4 cela sans cepandant trouver 
cette satisfaction; car son amour propre lui donne souvent, des 
prétentions au dessus de son merite reel ; elle rentre chez elle avec 
un sentiment de mécontentement, qui approche de ’*humeur, qui 
nuit a son bonheur, a celui des cceurs qui l'entourent, et Pem 
d’elever son Ame & Dieu, puis qu’il y régne un sentiment, qu'il 
condamne.” P. 29, ) 


We dwell the rather on this letter, because vanity, in our 
opinion, receives in common life, much too favourable treat- 
ment; it is advantageously compared with pride, which is 
held up as gloomy and austere, while vanity is considered as 
a weakness indeed, but a good-natured, and venial one, pre- 
judicial neither to others, nor to the breast in which it resides. 
With reference to the former, we are convinced that it isa 
selfish passion, and of course indisposes us to feel the affec- 
tion for them, or bestow upon them the good oflices which 
we might otherwise be ready to feel and pay ; and with refer- 
ence to ourselves, it makes us guilty of a thousand little 
meannesses, and exposes us to as many souring, and unfruit- 
ful mortifications. In a conversation which we had once 
the pleasure of holding with Madame de Stael at Coppet, 
she expressed the difference between the two passions, when 
they became national, with her usual force, and _ point. 
Pride, she said, made a people fond of liberty, and vanity 
of conquest; and she instanced as examples, the history and 
constitutions of England and France. We do not desire to 
make any allowance in favour of pride, but it is certainly 
true in individuals as well as in nations, that in our desire 
to appear as conquerors abroad, we care not if we become 
real slaves at home. 

The sixth Leiter is on Egotism, or Selfishness ; and the 
seventh on an Anxious Temper, (so we translate “‘ ape 
tude,”) a very important subject, especially for those whom 
Providence has intended to cheer the fire-sides, and smooth 
the contracted brows of their husbands, amidst the serious 
anxieties, and real difficulties of life. This subject, however, 
might, :perhaps have been better treated of, under the head 
of Conlidence in God; for it is only from this source that 
any cure can be found for that over carefuluess, which is op- 
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ged. to what Solomon calls the merry heart that maketh a 
cheerful Gountenance. © . 7 : et 

The eighth Letter on ‘Temper, is a very good one, but 
the ninth, on Order; presents the subject in so many and 
such important points of view, and presses the advan 
resulting from the habit so forcibly and so practivally, that 
we cannot forbear wishing it to have a very general circula- 
tion. The. custom of self-examination before we sleep has 
been recommended im various ways by philosophers and di- 
vines, from the author of tle Golden verses, downto the 
present day. The following remarks, however, stilf strike 
us as worthy of being extracted. 


os 
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“ Tachez de prendre la bonne: habitude de regler, le matin, I's 

emploi de votre journée, de voit le soir avant de vous coucher, si 
vous avez lieu d’étre contente de vous; souvent nous manquons & 
cette régle, parce que nous preférons ne pas écarter le voile qui 
cache nos fautes ; nous sentons que nous aurions licu d’étre peu 
satisfaits de nous-mémes; nous croyons eviter les reproches de . 
notre censcience en laissant notre esprit dans la doute sur nos ft 
torts: Quelle funeste manitre de calciler, et qu‘elle peut nous 
cdfiter de regrets! Renonéez dé grace 4 ce desordre moral, qui 
veut entrainer la perte de votre ame; prenez dans l’instant méme 
i resolution ferme de vous examiner réguli@rement 4 I’avenir; 
pour vous rappeler ce devoir, rattachez-en la pensée a quelque 
marque visible, 4 quelque souvenir matériel qui ne vous permette 
pas @oublier le soir le compte que je vous demande; faites cela 
jusqu’a ce que Phabitude en soit assez bien établie pour n’avoir 
plus besoin d’avertissement ; »’exigez pas trop de vous méme dans 
les commencemens: quand on ne peut pas venir 4 bout de faire tout ~ 
ce qu’on veut, on se decourage, on finit par ne plus se donner de 
tiche, par ne plus savoir ou l'on en est; alors on ne se rend compte 
de rien, parce qu'on n’ exige rien. _Parvenu 4 ce point, d’une | 
communion a l’autre on ne sauroit réellement pas dire, si l’on a fait | 
un pas en avant dans le chemin du salut, ou un pas enarriere. De | 
communion en communion on arrive @ Pheure de la mort, & celle od 
il faudra rendre un compte exact ; on sentira alors Venormité de ses 
Jautes d’omissions, car je veux encote ‘supposer qu'il n’y a point | 
de torts graves ; et alors que dé regrets inutiles, et déechirans, de 
ne pas avoir fait ce compte dans le temps ou l'on etoit & méme de 
voir te danger et de s'y soustraire. “in prenant I’habitude que je 
vous demande, vous verrez journellement les fautes, dans. les- 
quelles vous tombez; en faisant souvent le comptedont il s’agit, 
il y en aura moins ; vous sentirez par’céla méme plus de facilité a 
les réparer, vous serez moins effrayée des cllangemens, qu’ il faudra 
exiger de vous. J’ai_ fait le comple de mes voies, et jai rebrouséé 
chemin vers tes temoignages, je me suis hale, et n’at point différe de 
garder tes commandemens.” P. 51. 
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_ The Regulation of the Imagination is the subject of the 
next Letter, which is well written, and upen a matter of 
real importance, but it is rather @ifficult to see its connexion 
with that which precedes it, or the one which follows, and ig 
on Envy. The bad habit particularly attacked under this 
head of the imagination, has been by some one not unhappil 
termed Alnascharism, from the beautiful little Eastern fable, 
of which Alnaschar the glass-seller, is the hero. Females 
may from many causes, partly constitutional, and partly ac- 
cidental, be the most prone to the indulgence of Alnaschar- 
ism; but we must ourselves confess, from sad experience, 
that not they alone have been seduced by it, nor to the most 
dangerous excess. We are afraid that there are too many 
men, and we know that there are some, who have suffered 
years to slide away ina dreamy'state of half-animation as to 
all the useful purposes of their station; who have fed upon 
scenes, and events, and enjoyments of their own uwtireason- 


_able creation, till they have been able to turn but a deaf ear, 


a cold hand, and an enfeebled intellect, to the real calls of 
life ; till they have derived but little pleasure from its mixed 
and moderate enjoyments, and found aggravated bitterness 
in its commen disappointments. 

It would have been natural and proper in this place, in 
addressing a young woman on the dangerous habit. of in- 
dulging the dreams of the imagination, to have said a few 
words on the prevalent practice of novel-reading. A good 
novel isa very great treat, and ranks high among the produe- 
tions of human wit, nor does the primary and direct effect of 
it appear to us to be necessarily dangerotis to the morals of 
any reader ; but the tendency of the mdiscriminate reading 
of hovels, or even of the frequent reading of good ones, must 
be to encourage in all minds, and especially in the tender 
thinds of young women, that baneful habit to which we have 


_adverted. It is this which makes them more dangerous to 


females, than to our own sex ; almost every man has of neces- 
sity that collision with mankind, that disturbance and inter- 
ference of real business, and worldly interests, which may 
serve to rouse him perforce from his dream, and disenchant 
him from the web of ronrance, in which he has entangled 
himself; but a young woman, living at home, with no pro 
perty to manage, no interest to cultivate, no family to on 
vide for, no contentions at the bar, or in the senate, no bat 
gaits on the change, no intrigues in the county; nothing, im 
short, that she cainot in some measure transform and accom- 
modate to her own ideal world, lives as it were spell-bound, 
a stranger to her real duties, wasting her energies and het 
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sympathies on imaginary sufferings, and unattainable and 
undesiruble combinations of qualities; her first suitor she 
conjures into a repulsive and detestable wretch, to whom she 
is to be sacrificed for money, or she arrays him with all the 

lendours and glories of the favoured knights of romance. 
n either case, she stores up much unhappiness for herself, 
and her fam‘lv; she rejects a worthy and an honest heart, or 
she wakes a married woman to ‘‘ butcher's bills and brewing,” 
to plaguy seryants, to imagined neglects ; in short, to the ups 
and downs, the clouds and sunshine of a married life, which, 
for our lasting good, are so diversified, and from which solid 
happiness may be extracted by a well regulated spirit with 
reasonable expectations ; but which is so unlike the paradise 
of a girl’s imagination, that the houri, who comes therefrom, 
is a creature unfit to breathe, and hardly able tv live in the 
cloudy atmosphere. What too is more important, and more 
to be deplored, is, that she comes to her new situatjon, igno- 
rant of its duties, and but coldly disposed to the performance 


of them; they are too humble and unostentatious, and they 


require too inglorious and unseen sacrifices for ‘her to take 
delight in them. Real life is, at it were, a cheat and a fraud 
upon her; the lesson of disappointment may be too hard for a 
mind enfeebled as her’s, and there is danger that she should, 
instead of unravelling the dreams of her youth, and submittin 
cheerfully to the change, coldly wrap herself up in herself, 
become soured in her temper, and retire froin all her social 
duties and affections to the seducing drams that load the 
shelves of her closet. 

The twelfth letter is on sickness, and is an admirable one; 
the religious advantages which may be derived from that dis- 
pensation are very well noticed, but we know not where we 
have seen hints as to our comportment under it, delivered 
with more good sense, and in a more practical manner, than 
the following. 


‘« Tl est d’une grande importance, en effet, d’étre bon malade ; 
dites-vous, répétez-vous qu’il ne faut jamais vous abandonner a 
"*humeur ; elle est dans ces momens la plus excusable aux yeux 
des autres, mais elle ne doit pas I’étre aux votres, parcequ’il faut 
dedommager ceux, qui nous donnent des.soins, par une maniére 
aimable de les recevoir, et de les reconnoitre. Il faut se dire 
qu’on est dans leur dependance, que 1a maladie a en elle-méme 
quelque chose de triste, de dégoutant, ct qu’il faut faire oublier 
autant que cela depend de nous, 4 ceux qui nous soignent, ces 
inconveniens, ou du moins Jes racheter par tous les moyens qui 
sunt en notrg pouvoir. J] faut recevoir les services de nos purens, 
ct de nos domestiques, comme autant ce graces qu’ils veulent bien 
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nous faire, et ne jamais s’imaginer dans quelque position que l'on 
soit, qu’on nous doive rien. La maladie nivelle, si je puis parler 
ainsi, les conditions, et les Ages; on redevient enfant, c’est a dire 
qu’il faut obeir, et n’avoir plus de volonté. Cherchez autant que vous 
le pouvez, si ce n'est a étre gaie, ce qui n’est pas toujours possible, 
du moins 4 montrer un air gracieux, et reconnoissant. Ne per. 
mettez pas a votre imagination de se monter sur vos maux, ce qui 
vous donneroit dp noir, et n’en entretenez pas trop les autres. La 
religion, dans laquelle je vous prie de puisser vos forces, vous don. 
nera bien celle de resister du plus au moins a ces deux tentations, 
Redoublez quand vous étes malade, tous les soins de propreté; 
c’est une necessit¢ que tous Jes services qu’on vous rend, soient 
moins desagreables : vous devez aussi avoir soin de ne demander 
que ce qui vous sont réellement utiles, et de diminuer autant que 
vous le pouvez, la peine de ceux qui vous entourent ; supportez 


pour cela des privations, quand elles ne portent que sur une fan. 
taisie, et non sur la santé.” P. 30. 


The Letters which follow are on the Assurance which Reve- 
lation gives us of a Life to come, and the proper Manner of 
considering Death ; on Conscience ; on Friendship ; on Slan- 
der; on Charity; on certain Methods of rendering ourselves 
useful to our Neighbours and Friends; on Forbearance (le 
support); on our Duties to Inferiors ; on Faith; on Prayer; 


‘on Public Worship; on the Sanctification of the Sabbath; 
on the Fear of Death; on the Love of God. This catalogue 
‘is a suflicient proof of the remark we made in the early part 
of this article, on the great want of arrangement in the order 
of the subjects treated of ; at the same time it is evident, 
that the subjects themselves are most interesting and im- 
portant. Our limits forbid us from continuing to examine 
them in detail, and we have done enough already by the 
remarks we have made, and the long extracts we have given, 
to enable our readers to form a just estimate of the book for 
themselves. We would observe in general, that the merit 
of the Letters is not equal, and that those are decidedly the 
best, which dwell m detail on female and domestic duties; 
such are the Letters on Friendship, Charity, Forbearance, our 
Duties to Inferiors. These subjects are gone into so circum- 
stantially, and in a manner so capable, by every one of self- 
application, and at the same time are discussed, and the dis- 
tinctions and limitations taken and. defined with so much 
good sense and clearness, that we cannot but recommend 
them very strongly; they scem to us capable of rendering 
great service. 

In the Letter on Prayer is an expression which is very 
natural for a member of the Church of Geneva, but from 
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which. we totally dissent, and which we think we ought to 
notice. ‘* Let not your prayers be stadied, that you may 
not be in danger of repeating them merely by rote, without 
the necessity of your mind being engaged upon them.” This 
is not quite, but it is nearly, the same question with that of 
a public form of prayer, the advantages of which are now 
practically though tacitly acknowledged by nearly all the 
Calvinistic churches. We say this, because the prayer from 
the pulpit has, we believe, long ceased to be extempore even 
by profession ; and if the auditory are to follow the .prayer 
composed by the study of any one man, it is the same thing 
in principle as followmg those composed and authorised by 
the united efforts of many. ‘The only question can be of the 
comparative merits of the productions ; a question which we 
of the Church of England can have no objection to leave to 
the decision of any competent judge. Certainly, in our opi- 
nion, we baye never seen or heard any prayer of any unin- 
spired person, that for completeness yet succinctness, for 
sublimity yet simplicity, for warmth yet moderation, for uni- 
versal and individual application, for eloquence, for fitness 
equally to the wants and weakness of man, and the greatness 
and holiness of God, come within many degrees of the public 
service of our own Church. It is not worth while to eater 
into the question of private prayer with the author of this 
little work. There may be moments or circumstances in 
which our pwn unpremeditated effusions may alone be able to 
express the feelings of our heart to our heavenly. Father; 
but in general we conceive the parent, who puts this book 
into the hands of his daughter, will have no difficulty iu de- 
ciding for her, that it is more safe to trust to the judgment, 
and discretion, and piety of others, than to her own, both for 
the subject matter, and for the Janguage of her ordinary and 
daily addresses to the throne of the King of kings. We 
would ask the author only two questions: whether he means 
to exclude the use of the Lord’s Prayer? and if not, haw he 
reconciles the use of it with the general remark cited above { 
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vations: either original, or collected from the latest 
and most esteemed English Ornithologists : and embel- 
lished with Figures, drawn, engraved, and coloured, 
from the original Specimens. By E. Donovan, F.LS, 


W.S. Author of the Natural Histories of British Birds, 
Fishes, Insects, Shells, &. Vol. X. 1819. 


Or all the sciences (we speak of those that are purely of 
human origin,) we are not sure that we are acquainted with 
any, that we should have more pleasure in seeing generall 
cultivated, and more particularly by young people, than the 
science of Natural History. With respect to scientifical pur. 
suits in general, it has been a complaint, and a pretty old 
mee HY that the tendency’ of them is to accustom the 
mind, in its contemplation of natural objects, simply to the 
observation of secondary causes, As this complaint has 
either been founded upon an experience of the evil, than 
proposed as an hypothetical objection, it is certainly entitled 
to weight; although to suppose that a more intimate knovw- 
ledge of the works of God, should lead to any thing but a 
deeper admiration of his goodness and pewer, is not an 
opinion that we could willingly embrace. It may, in some 
minds, lead to a forgetfulness of God, but, at all events, it 
can never lead to a denial of him. 

But, however, be the truth of the remark what it may, it 
is at least certain, that it will not apply to the study now 
before us. In Natural History, every fact is connected with 
Natural Theology. 

‘ When we appeal,’ says Paley, in his argument to prove 
the goodness of God, ‘ to the parts and faculties of animals, 
and to the limbs and senses of animals in particular, we 
state, I conceive, the proper method of proof, for the con- 

clusion which we wish to establish. I will not say, that. the 
insensible parts of nature are made solely for the sensitive 
parts: but, this I say, that when we consider the benevo- , 
lence of the Deity, we can only consider it, in relation to 4 
sensitive being. Without this reference, or referred to 
any thing else, the attribute has no object; the term has no 
meaning. Dead matter is nothing. The parts, therefore, 
especially the limbs and senses, of animals, although they 
constitute In mass and quantity, a small portion of “the ma- 
terial creation, yet since they alone are instruments of per 
ception, they compose what may be called the whole of 
visible nature, estimated with a view to the disposition of its 
author. Consequently, it is in these that we are to seth 
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his character. It is by these that we are to prove, that the 
world was made with a benevolent design.’ 

Now a study upon which alone the proof, from natural 
religion, of the benevolence of the Deity, is founded, can 
surely never be considered as an unimportant study, and for- 
tunately the study is as delightful as it is important ; and the 
application of it to its proper purpose,—to that purpose 
which ought to be the application of every science,—is, 
moreover, as obvious and immediate as it is delightful. In 
chemistry or any of the experimental sciences, our business 
is merely to trace a fact; and when we have ascertained this, 
our business, as far as chemistry is concerned, may be consi- 
dered as at an end. But in Natural History, it is not so 
much the fact as the reason of the fact, which forms the sub- 
ject of enquiry. We do not confine our curiosity to the dis- 
covery of this or that instinct in ayy animal; but it is always 
kept upon the stretch to find out what it is, in its general his- 
tory. and circumstances that renders the instinct in question 
uccessary. But we are rambling inte a disputation, when our 
intention is merely to notice a work that furnishes, of itself, 
as little matter for disputation, as a hook connected with the 
subject of Natural History well could do. 

‘The work, whose title is prefixed to the present article, 
has been many years completing, and is now finished. And 
though it contains no pretensions to originality with respect 
to its scientifical materials, yet as a subsidium to the study of 
English Ornithology, we consider it as so valuable and beau- 
tiful a contribation to the particular branch of the science ta 
which it relates, that we cannot refrain from going a little out 
of our way, in order to make the fact of ‘its completion more 

generally known. ‘The merit of the work consists principally 
in the exquisite style in which the plates are coloured and 
engraved ; and as far as it goes, it forms in this respect sa 
perfect a book of reference for the library of a naturalist, .as 
teally to supersede the necessity of a museum, This, hows 
eyer, is a merit, of which it is not in the power of a review 
to convey any notion into the mind of a reader ; but in. order 
that we may have-some excuse for the extended notice which 
we have taken of the work, we shall present our readers 
with a specimen of the manner in which the author ‘bas 
performed the task which belonged'to him, not as an artist, 
but a naturalist. For this purpose ‘we extract, at random, 
= following account .of the Greenfinch, or Fringilla, 
irens. 
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“* PLATE CCXL. 
FRINGILLA VIRENS. 
GREENFINCH. 


PASSERES. 


GENERIC CHARACTER. 
Bill conic, straight and pointed. 
SPECIFIC CHARACTER 
AND 
SYNONYMS. 


Olive, beneath flesh colour: wing coverts white, in the middle 

black: wings and tail black. 

FRINGILLA VIRENS: olivacea, subtus incarnata tetricibus alarum 
albis, medio migris, remigibus rectricibusque 

| nigris. 

FRINGILLA ca@LeBs. 8 fem. Linn, Syst. I. p. 318. 3.—Gmel. 
Syst. I. p. 901. 

Fringilla alis et cauda nigris. Le Pingon 4 Ailes et queue noires, 
Briss. 111. p. 153. A.—Id, Svo, L, p- 348,— 
Buff. tv. p. 121. J. 

Chaffinch var. A. Lath. Gen, Syn. 258. 10. 

Fringilla celebs 8. An feminz varietas ? Lath. Ind. Orn. 437. 12, 


“« We are not entirely convinced that we are proceeding with 
sufficient caution in separating the Greenfinch from the Chaffinch, 
as two distinct species. Such a separation is contrary to the opi- 
nions of very able writers upon the subject of Ornithology, but not- 
withstanding this we are much inclined to believe that future ob- 
servations may justify the accuracy of our conclusion, or at least 
afford a presumptive evidence in its favour. 

‘«¢ Every practical Ornithologist will admit of this distinction be- 
tween the two birds, and be prepared to point out the difference 
that prevails between the two species, and the sexes of each; and 
hence arises an obvious difficulty in endeavouring to determine 
whence this difference of opinion between the practical and scien- 
tific Ornithologist has originated. ‘Ihe naturalist affirms that the 
Greenfinch is a variety of the female Chaffinch, but in reply to this, 
the practical observer points out the two sexes of each kind. It re- 
quires, therefore, more than ordinary caution in attempting to com- 
bine the two opinions, and we must finally conclude that the Green- 
finch is a mere variety of the Chattinch, or reject the opinions of the 
scientific naturalist as not fully authorized by the facts of nature, 
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* That the varieties of the Chaffinch are numerous, as indeed are 
those of many common birds will be conceded, but when as it ap- 
pears that we are enabled to determine from the external aspect of 
the birds, as well as from dissection that both the sexes of the 
Greenfinch are distinctly known, we can scarcely hesitate to think 
they must be specifically ditferent. 

** We have been long since in possession of what we consider as 
the two sexes of each of these birds, the Chaffinch and the Green- 
finch, and have no idea in our mind that they can be the same. We 
are aware that this was also the persuasion of the late Mr. Green, 
a very intelligent observer of the smaller tribes of our common 
English birds, and who was inclined and able to bestow more at- 
tention upon this curious subject of inquiry than most other col- 
lectors ;—he was fully satisfied they are specifically distinct: we 
have the two sexes of both birds very beautifully set up by his 
hands. 

‘* It is very well known that the Greenbird and the Chaffinch oc- 
casionally associate: it is also known that they migrate separately 
in flocks. The Greenfinch, for example, retires from Sweden and 
Holland in autumn, while the Chaflinch remains, and passes the 
winter alone, and is again visited by theiy supposed mates in spring. 
With us in Britain, both the Chaflinch.and the Greenfinch remain 
throughout the year, and yet sometimes flocks of the Greenfinch 
are seen without a single Chaffinch, and again the latter observed 
in abundance without any intermixture of the former, precisely as 
was before observed of their migrations upon the Continent. With 
these suggestions and facts before us, we can scarcely avoid believ- 
ing the Greenfinch and Chaffinch to be specifically distinct: we 
are not inclined to speak with too implicit confidence, since it must 
assuredly remain for future observation to determine the point with 
2nv positive degree of certainty *. 

“ The Greenfinch is one of the most abundant species of the 
smaller tribes of birds in this country.”’ 


In dismissing the work we have only to say, that Mr. 
Donovan has produced a work perfectly unique in its kind ; 
and we shall be happy to find that his success will be such as 
tv induce him to go on in the line which he has chosen, and 
in which he appears to possess such a delightful talent. 
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* « Dr. Latham appears to be the only author inclined to our opinion, if we may 
collect this from the doubtful manner in which he speaks of our present bird 
under the specilical synonyms ot Fringilla covlebs. * An feming varietas?? Ind. 
Vrn—* A variety of the female Chaffinch ? 
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The Scripteral Meaning of the Title ** Son of God,” as applied to our Lord, con- 
sidered, in a Discourse delivered before the Warwickshire Unitarian Tract Society, 
at Wolverhampton, July 23, 1818, By John Kenrick, M.A. 1s. 

Discoarses on the Three Creeds, and on the Homage offered to our Saviour on 
certain and particalar Occasions during his Ministry, as expressed in the Evan- 
gelead Writings, by the Greek Term MBOSKTNEX. Preached before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford at St. Mary’s, in the Years 1816, 1817. With a copious and dis- 
tinct Appendix to each set of Sermons. By Edward Nares, D.D. Select Preacher, 
Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford, and Rector of 
Biddenden, Kent. 10s. 6d. 

An Analysis of the Egyptian Mythology, designed to illustrate the Origin of Pa- 
guise, aud the Iutetlectual History of Mankind in the first Ages; to which is sub. 
jomed, a Critical Examination of the Rewaius of Egyptizn Chappelogy- By 
James Cowles Prichard, M.D. Author of “ Researches into the Physical Listory 
of Man.” 8vo. 1. 7s. 

‘Two Speeches in Defence of the Christian Religion ; one delivered at a Meet- 
ing of the Missionary Society, at Cheltenham, October 7th, 1819: the other at the 
Seventh Anniversary of the Cay of London Bible Society, in the Egyptian Hall, 
Mansion House, Nov. 4th, 1819. By Charles Phillips, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, Gd. 

A Sermon, occasioned by the Death of the Rev. Thornhill Kidd, preached at 
Clapham, Middlesex, October 10; 1819. By Robert Winter, D.D. Together 
with the Oration Jelivered atehis Interment. By the Rev. H. F. Burder, M.A. 
ts. 6¢. 

The Duties of Christians towards Deists ; a Sermon, preached at the Unitarian 
Chapel, Parliayjent-court, Artillery-lane, Bishopsgate-strcet, on Sunday, Oct. 24, 
1819, on Occasion of the recent Prosecution of Mr. Carlile, for the Re-publication 
of Paime’s Age of Reason. By W. J. Fox. 1s. 6d. 

A shert Explavation and Application of the Epistles for every Sunday in the 
Year, and for Christmas Day, the Epiphany, Good Friday, and the Ascension, in- 
Jended for the Use of young Persons, 1s. 6d. 

The Christianity of the New Testament Impregnable and Imperishable; an 
Aildress, occasioned by Carlile’s Trial, &c. and delivered Oct. 24, 1819, in Be- 
halt of a Sunday School, Worghip-street, Finshury-square. By John Evans, LL.D. 
Auiber of the Sketch of the Denominations of the Christian World. 1s. 

A Reply to Apeleutherus—=“ I. On Religious and Moral Instruction.”—* II. 
Ov Public and Social Worship.”’— I]. On Supernatural Revelation."—** FV. 
On a Future State.”-—-In which the Arguments to prove that Sabbaths, Ministers, 
and Public Worship, are useless,and ought to be abolished, arg examined and re- 
juted. By John Bentley. 8vo. 7s. 

A Letter addressed to the Diocesan Committee of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge within the Diocese of Ely. By a Clergyman of the Dioccse, 
who is alsoa Member of the Committec. 6d. 

The Liturgy of the Established Sect made Scriptural. 

The Necessity and Advantages of an Habitual Intercourse with the Deity. A 
Sermon, preached at the Collegiate Church of Manchester, on Sunday, Oct. 31, 
1819. By George Henry Law, D.D. F.R. and A.S. Lord Bishop of Chester. 
8vo. Is. 6d. 

A Letter to the Bishop of St. David's, ogcasioned by his Lordship’s Misconcep- 
tious and Misrepresentations of a Pamphlet, entitled “ Refiections, concerning the 
Expediency of a Council of the Church of England, and the Church of Rome, 
being holden, &c. By Samuel Wix, A.M. F.R. and A.S. Vicar of St. Bartholo- 
mew the Less, London. 3s. 

The Truth and the Excellency of the Christian Religion, and the Christian 
Blessiags and Duties of the Poor; in three Discourses, preached in the Parish 
Church of St. Botolph Without, Bishopsgate, on the 3d aud 24th of October, and 
the 7th of November, 1519. By the Rev. Richard Mant, 2.D. Reeter of the 
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‘Parish, and of East Horsley, Surrey ; and Domestic Chaplain to his. Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 9d. 

Passing Events correspondent with ancient Prophecies. A Sernion preached in 
the Parisi Charch of Ashford, in Kent, on Sunday, October 31, 1849. By the 
Rev. John Nance, D.D. Is. 6d, 

The Daty of Sabmission to Civil Governors enforced, in a Sermun preached at 
the Paris Church of St. John, Beverley, on Sunday, October 3, 1819. With 
Notes. By the Rev. William Hildyard, M.A, Assistant Curate of Beverley Min- 
ster. 2s, 

A Sermon on the Duty of Obedience to Civil Governors, preached at the Chutch 
of the School for the Blind, on Sunday, Nov. 7, 1819, By the Rev, Edward Hull, 
M.A. of St. Jolin’s College, Cambridge, 1s. 

. The Christian, No. L. and 1L.—(To be continued.) By the Association for the 
Refutation af Infidel Publications, 2d. each. 

A Sermon, preached at the Opening of the Chapel for the Blind Asyfum at Li- 
verpool, on Wednesday, October ¢, 1819. By George Heury Law, D,D. F.R. 
A.S. Lord Bishop of Chester. 2s, 


LAW, 


An Essay towards the further Elucidation of the Law of Descents ;. with au Ap- 
pendix of the Distribution ofthe Personal Effects of Intestates. By Clidrles Wat- 
kins, of the Muldle Temple, Esq. Barrister at Law, Author of a Treatise ot 
Copyholds, &c. &c. Third Edition, corrected and enlarged from the Author's 
Papers, and further augmented with Notes of all the more recently adjudged 
Cuses on the Subject, down to the present Period. By Robert Studley Vedal, of 
the Middle Temple, Esq, F.S.A. the Author’s Executor, 8vo, 1¢s. 

A ‘Treatise on Crimes and Misdemeanors. By William Gidnall Russell, of Lia 
coln's Inn, Barrister at Law, 2 vol. 8vo. 31. 3s. 

An Enquity into the. Law relative to public Assemblies of the People. %, 

The Practice of the Court of King’s Bench in Personal Actions and Bjyectment. 
By John Frederick Archibald, Esq. of Lincola’s Lna, Barrister at Law, 2 vols, 
i2mo, l. Is, 


MEDICAL. 


Surgical Essays. Second Part. By Astley Cooper, F.R.S. and B. Travers 
FRS, 108. 6d. . 

A Practical Treatise on the Efficacy of Blood-letting in the Epidemic Fever of 
Edinburgh. Illustrated by numerous Cases aud Tables, extracted from the Jour- 
nals of the Queensberry House Fever Hospital. By Benjamia Welsh, M.D. Su- 
perintendent of the Institution, and Member of the Royal Medical Society of 
Edinburgh. 8vo, 12s. 

Observations on the Diseases and Malformations of the Head. By William 
Wadd, Esq. F.L.S. Surgeon Extraordinary to the Prince Regent. 10s. 6d. 

An Inquiry, illustrating the Nature of Tuberenlated Accretions of Serous Mem- 
branes; and the Origin, of Tubercles and Temours in different Textures of the 
Body. By John Barron, M.D. Physician to the General Infirmary at Gloucester. 
Bro. 14s, 

S. und Mind, or Contributions to the Natural History and Physiology of the 
Huwau Intellect. By Johu Haslam, M.D. late of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge. 
&c. 80. 7s. 

Essays on Phrenology, or an Inquiry into the Principles and Utility of the Sys- 
tem of Drs. Gail and Spurzheim, and into the Objections made aguinst it. By 
George Combe. 8vo0. 12s. " 

An Elucidation and Extension of the Harrington System of Chemistry = explain- 
ing all the Phenomena without one single Anomaly, By Robert Harrington, M.D- 
vo. 5s. 
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The Wandering Jew: or the Travels and Observations of Hareach the Pro- 
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The Radical Reformist: a Narrative adapted to the present Times. By the 
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Radical Reform: Restoration of Usurped Rights, By George Enusor, Esq. 
8vo. 7s, 

i! Constitutional Remarks, addressed to the People of Great Britain, upon the 
aa Subject of the late Trial ot Richard Carlile, tor républishing Paime’s Age of Rea- 
a i son. In six Parts. By a Member ot Gray’s Lan. . 3s, 

Safe Method of reudering Tucome arising fiom personal Property available for 
reducing the Poor Rates, improving the moral Conditiou of the Poor, and lessen- 
ing their Number in Future. 1s. Gd. 

An Examination of Universal Sutfrage : with reference to the Principles of Go- 
vernment, the British Constitution, and the present Cirgumstauces of the Ceuti- 
try. Is. 

Reasons for the Immediate Repeal of the Tax on Foreign Wool, By James 
Bischoff. 1s. 6d. 

Some Thoughts upon Liberty and the Rights of Englishmen. By a Lover of 
Order, 1s. 

Elements of a Plan for the Liquidation of the Public Debt of the United King- 
dom : being the Draught ot a Declaration submitted to the Attention of the Land- 
ed, Funded, and every other Descripiiag ot Proprietors, of the United Kingdom, 
With an tutroductory Discourse. by Richard Heathfield, Gent. %s. 

A trifling Mistake in Thomas Lord Eiskine’s recent Preface, suartly noticed 
and respecttully corrected, ju a Leiter tuo his Lordship. By the Author of the 
Defence of the People, @s. 6d. . 

A Letter to the Right lion, Charlies B. Bathurst, M.P. on the Subject of the 
Poor Laws, By Richard Blakemore, Esq. 8vo. Is, 6d. 

A Letter to Karl Fitzwilliam, demonstrating the real Tendency of the Procee4- 
id hayes anda diately connected with the late York Meeting, lor tahiny mtu Consider- 
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ttion the Transactions at Manchester on the 16th of August last; and of other 
Meetings called for the same Object ; and poiuting out the Line of Conduct which 
his Lordship and other Persons of Weight in the Counrry are now in Duty bound 
to pursue. By a Member of no Party. 2s. 6d. 

A Letter to Lord Johu Russell, on the Necessity of Parliamentary Reform, 4s 
recommended by Mr. Fox, and on the Expediency of Repealing the Corporation 
and Test Acts. 2s, 6d, 

England's Danger ; or Reform unmasked, 2s, 

Rr, Owen’s Arrangemeuts for the distressed working Classes, shown to be Con- 
sistent with sound Principles of political Economy ; ia three Letters, addressed to 
David Ricardo, Esq. M.P. 2s. 6d. 

A second Letter to the Members of the York Whig Club, including a general 
View of Parliamentary Reform. By S. W. Nicholl, President of the Club. Gs. 

The Euigeant’s Guide to the British Settlements in Upper Canada, and the 
United States of America: including Smith's Geographical View of Upper Ca- 
nada, with Extracts of Original Letters of a Lancashire Farmer, and other Resi- 
dents: also, Extracts from Birkbeck's Notes and Letters from the Illinois, and a 
recent Letter in Reply to Mr. Cobbett, with Remarks on the superior Advantages 
of the above Places to the Cape of Good Hope, New South Wales, &c. 
Bro. 3s. 

Observations on Emigration to Peland. By a Resident. 1s, 

British Loyalty ; or Declarations of Attachment to the established Coustitution 
in Church and State, opposed to Blasphemy, Anarchy, Sedition, and Innovation. 
By the Merchants, Baukers, civil Corporations, and Parishes of Great Britain. 1s. 

A Letter to Earl Fitawilliam, on recent Events. 1s. 6d. 

A Letier to John Ralph Feawick, Esq. By Juan Davison, B.D. Rector of Wash- 
ington, 8vo. 6d. 

The Auti Times, No, I.—(To be continued,)—1s. 

‘The Englishman's Adviser; a Paper, No. L—(Te be continued.)—2d. 


POETRY. 
The Angustan Chief: dedicated to the Liverymen of London. By Geoffrey 
Smellfuagus, Esq. @s. 6d. 
Watlace’s Invocajion to Bruce. By Mrs. Hemans. 4to. 3s. 6d. 
St. Bartholomew's Eve ; a Tale of the sixteenth Century. In two Cantos. By 
an Undergraduate of the University of Oxford. 3s. 6d. 
Rosalba,a Tale. By R. C. Barton, Esq. 55. 


DRAMA. 

Guilt: or the Gipsey’s Prophecy, a Tragedy by Adolphus Mullner. Followed 
by Schuller’s ideal and the Cranes of Ibycus, translated from the original Ger- 
wan. By W. BE. Frye, Captain of Infantry in his Majesty's Service. 

Dramas ; adapted to the Represeutation of Juvenile Persons. By H. Howard. 
I2mo. 4s. 6d, 

NOVELS. 

Varieties in Women. 3 Vols. 16s. 6d. 

The Erskdale Herd Boy: a Scottish Tale, for the Instruction and Amusement 
of young Persons. By Mrs Blackford. 2@mo. 5s. bound, 

Petrarque et Laure. Per Madame la Comtesse de Geulis, 2 Vole. 12mo. 8s. 

The Highland Castle. 4 Vols. i. 2s. 


MISCELLANIES. 

The Origin of Dr. Slop’s Name. Is. 

Elemeuts of Greek Prosody and Metre, compiled from the best Authorities, an- 
cient and modern. By Thomas Webb. 8vo. 6s. 

Chess rendered Fawiltar by Tabular Demonstrations of the various Positions and 
Movements of the Game, as described by Philidor ; with many critical Situations 
and Moves, and a concise Introduction to the Game. By J. G. Pohiman, 8vo, 
ll. 4s, 

The Intellectual Patrimony, or, a Father's Instruction, By James Gilchrist. 
Svo, 6s. 

A Practical Treatise to render the Art of Brewing more easy : wherein is ex- 
em plified the Method of Brewing the several Sorts of Malt Liquor most generally 
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rw le viz. Porter, Brown Stout, Ale, Amber, &c. By E. N. Heyman. 12me, 

The Mariner's Guide. By C. FE. Vandeburgh, M.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Emigrants Directory to the Western States of North America. Including 
a Voyage out trom Liverpool 3 the Geography and Topography of the whole Wes. 
tern Country. By W. Amphlett. 8vo. és. 

Exercises wpon the new Methodical Grammar of the French Language. By 
M. Ch. Max de Hellecour. 12mo. 2s. 6d, 
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A second Volume of Sermons, by Mr. Faber. 

A Volame of Sermons on the Book of Genesis, by the 
Rev. H. J. Austen. 

Christianity no cunningly devised Fable, being Six Dis- 
courses on the Evidences of Christianity, by the Rev. H.C. 
O Donnoghue. 

Principles of Political Economy, considered with a View 
to their practical Application, by Mr. Malthus. 

A. second Series of Peter's Letters to his Kinsfolk, in 
three Volumes. 

An English Edition of Count Ovrloff’s Memoirs of the 
Kingdom of Naples. 

Mr. Oxley’s Journal of an Expedition to Terra Australia, 
in an octavo Volume. 

Historical, Military, and Picturesque Observations on 
Portugal, by Colonel George Landmann, in two imperial 
quarto Volumes, with numerous coloured Views, and Plans 
of all the Sieges and Battles during the late War. 

Professor Robison’s System of Mechanical Philosophy, 
with Notes, by Dr. Brewster, in four octavo Volumes. 

Sound Mind, or Contributions to the Natural History 
and Physiology of the Human Intellect, by Dr. Haslam. 

Fitzstephen's Desertion of London, translated from the 
Latin original, by Dr. Pegge; with a Commentary, and 
some additional Notes and Variations: to which will be sub- 
joined, a correct Edition of the Original. 

A Systematic Analysis of Unwersal History, from the 
Creation to the present Time, by Mr. J. Aspin, in four 
quarto Volumes, illustrated by Tables, Maps, &c. 

Parochial Collections for Oxfordshire, compiled from the 
Writings of Wood, Tindal, Hutten, Dugdale, &c. by Tho- 
mas Phillips, Esq. eile 

Aristophanes .entire Works, translated by Mr. Thomas 
Mitchell; with numeroas illustrative Notes, in three Vo- 
lumes. 








